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LITERATURE. 


The Early Days of Christianity. By Frederic 
W. Farrar, (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Havine written the Life of Christ and the 
Life of St. Paul, it was but. natural that 
Canon Farrar should write also on the Early 
Days of Christianity, thus completing a work 
in which he tells us his object has been “ to 
furnish English readers with a companion, 
partly historic and partly expository, to the 
whole of the New Testament.” Those who 
have read Canon Farrar’s former works will 
know pretty well what they have to expect in 
this one. They will be sure that the narra- 
tive portion will be conducted with fascinating 
eloquence; that every page will furnish 
evidence of wide reading and refined culture ; 
that, combined with reverence for Christianity 
as the supreme and perfect religion, there will 
be everywhere apparent a generous apprecia- 
tion of whatever may be true and good in 
other systems ; that questions affecting tradi- 
tional opinions will be discussed in a scholarly 
fashion, and with an air of the most entire 
independence, but without the concession of 
any really important point; and that, in 
short, as regards anything forbidden by a 
broad and genial interpretation of the English 
Articles, they will be in perfectly safe hands. 
In these expectations assuredly they will not 
disappointed. 

In the opening chapters of his work Canon 
Farrar tells once more the story of the first 
persecution, of the burning of Rome, and of 
the crimes and death of Nero, thus supplying 
the historic frame-work for the visions of the 
Apocalypse, afterwards explained at length ; 
and he paints, with a few strong emphatic 
touches, the moral corruption of the Roman 
world. No language, indeed, could easily be 
too strong. But the author of Seekers after 
God here does less than justice to Stoicism, and 
seems rather reluctant to admit that there 
were other influences besides the little Christian 
churches struggling against the evils which 
they could not cure; nor does he speculate, 
with M. Renan, on the risks run by the infant 
Church from the competition of the Mithraic 
rites. The question of the charge against the 
Christians, as having been the authors of the 
conflagration by which the greater part of 
the imperial city was laid in ashes, is of 
Course considered, and M. Renan’s “ plausible 
typothesis ” adopted (it is undoubtedly 

rough inadvertence that the obligation is not 
acknuwledged), that it originated in the 
jealousy of the Jews, favoured by the Jewish 
proclivities =f the Empress Poppaea and the 
Pantomimist A\turus. Canon Farrar would 





hardly be himself if he were not sometimes 
carried away by the sweep of his own rhetoric ; 
but when, in contrasting Seneca with St. 
Paul, he calls upon the world to “remember 
the two scenes, in one of which the polished 
Stoic, in the other the Christian Apostle, stood 
—the one a magnificent minister, the other a 
fettered prisoner—in the presence of the lord 
of the world,” we cannot help asking where, 
in authentic history, the second of these two 
scenes is described. 

Criticism is not, perhaps, Canon Farrar’s 
strong point. Yet, when he is not labouring 
to defend traditional views which have now 
been very largely abandoned by independent 
scholars, and especially when he is dealing 
with the New Testament writings in their 
purely literary aspect, he is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly happy. The third book of this 
work, for example, treating of Alexandrian 
Christianity and its characteristic New Testa- 
ment product, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
shows him at his best; nor could anything be 
finer in its way than the following passage, 
in which he contrasts the style of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews with that of St. Paul :— 


“The writer cites differently from St. Paul ; 
he writes differently ; he argues differently ; he 
thinks differently; he declaims differently ; he 
constructs and connects his sentences differently; 
he builds up his paragraphs on a wholly different 
model. St. Paul is constantly mingling two 
constructions, leaving sentences unfinished, 
breaking into personal allusions, substituting 
the syllogism of passion for the syllogism of 
logic. This writer is never ungrammatical, 
he is never irregular; he is never personal ; he 
never struggles for expression; he never loses 
himself in a parenthesis; he is never hurried 
into an anacoluthon. ... The movement of 
this author is that of an Oriental sheikh with 
his robes of honour wrapped round him; the 
movement of St. Paul is thet of an athlete 
girded for the race. Therhetoric of this writer, 
even when it is at its most majestic volume, is 
like the smooth flow of a river amid green 
fields; the rhetoric of St. Paul is like the rush 
of a mountain torrent amid opposing rocks.” 

Canon Farrar holds, with Luther, that the 
writer whom he thus eloquently contrasts 
with the Apostle Paul was Apollos, and 
indeed proves, by a process of exhaustive 
reasoning, that, if he was anyone named in 
the New Testament, he could be no other. 
Credit must be given to him also for the 
decisiveness with which, in a short excursus, 
he disposes altogether of the Presbyter John, 
so convenient to other defenders of the Fourth 
Gospel, as the hypothetical author of the 
Apocalypse. Canon Farrar, it is well known, 
is able to believe that the apostle wrote both 
works. With similar courage, he flatly denies 
that there is the slightest ground for the 
doctrine of the Aeiparthenia, and maintains 
that James, “the Lord’s brother,” was the 
son of Mary the mother of Jesus. His defence 
of the authenticity of the epistle is, of course, 
more questionable. 

The treatment of the epistles of Peter is 
much less satisfactory than that of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. 1 Peter, along with 1 John, 
Canon Farrar considers ‘‘to stand above all 
suspicion;” but his arguments proceed so 
largely on the assumption that in the gospels 
we have the épsissima verba of Christ, and in 
the Acts those of Peter himself, that they 
cannot be considered of much value. Thus, 


if Peter speaks of “ your adversary the devil,’ 
using the word dvridixos, this must be a 
reminiscence of what Christ is reported as 
saying in Matt. v. 25. Such coincidences—of 
which, as is well known, there are many far 
more striking with other parts of Scripture— 
are undoubtedly extremely interesting ; but 
they only show that the author must have 
been acquainted with the books whose phrases 
he borrows, and may, therefore, have been 
much later than the genuine Peter. Again, 
this epistle, Canon Farrar points out, is 
Judaeo-Christian in sympathy, but Pauline 
in expression. There is in it no allusion to 
the Mosaic law; it makes no use of St. Paul’s 
central doctrine of justification by faith. 
Precisely so ; but those phenomena are far more 
in accordance with the supposition that it 
was written by a late author with a conciliatory 
purpose than that it is a genuine composition 
of the apostle of the circumcision. It is true 
the objections to 1 Peter, especially if regard 
be had to the external evidence, are not so 
weighty as those to the second epistle ; and, 
in presenting the case against the latter, Canon 
Farrar is on sure ground ; but it is somewhat 
disappointing to find that, after showing that it 
cannot possibly have come from the pen of the 
apostle or of anyone living at so early a date, 
in the sequel he turns round and claims a 
quasi-authenticity for it after all. If Peter 
“lent to this epistle the sanction of his name 
and the assistance of his advice,” it must have 
been written in his lifetime and under his eye ; 
and, in that case, what becomes of the argument 
founded on the correspondences with Josephus 
lately discovered by Dr. Abbot, and on which 
Canon Farrar lays so much stress? Does 
Canon Farrar, then, admit that the epistle 
was known to Josephus? It ia true he only 
says that that is “a difficult supposition.” 

Of the Apocalypse, it is hardly necessary to 
say, Canon Farrar accepts, in -its leading 
features, what may now be considered, for all 
reasonable people, the true solution of its 
enigmas. He, of course, repudiates the idea 
of there being in it any polemic against the 
Apostle Paul. The second Beast from the 
land, or the False Prophet, he identifies with 
Vespasian, as answering best to the ten indi- 
cations furnished by the seer; orelse he thinks 
it may be a composite symbol, combining 
Simon Magus and Josephus with Vespasian. 
Canon Farrar maintains that the prophecy of 
the return of Antichrist was adequately ful- 
filled in Domitian ; and, neglecting the spirit 
of his own remark in reference to the near- 
ness of the Advent—‘ Language is simply 
meaningless if it is to be so manipulated by 
every successive commentator as to make the 
words ‘ speedily’ and ‘ near’ imply any num- 
ber of centuries of delay ”’—refuses to see that 
the Advent itself is predicted in language 
which makes it impossible to believe that it 
was anything but a splendid dream. 

The general scope and character of Canon 
Farrar’s new work will perhaps be sufficiently 
gathered from the foregoing remarks ; but, as 
the title might suggest that it is more purely 
narrative than is actually the case, it may be 
as well to add that it is also largely critical 
and expository. It is an attempt, in the 
author’s own words, 


** to set forth, in their distinctive characteristics, 





| the work and the writings of St. Peter, St. 
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James, St. Jude, St. John, and the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 


and, in dealing with these writings, Canon 
Farrar has 
‘* sometimes furnished a very close and literal 
translation, sometimes a free paraphrase, some- 
times a rapid abstract, sometimes a running 
commentary.” 
It is divided into five books, of which the 
last, on “ The Earlier Life and Work of St. 
John ”—the Gospel not being here included 
—fills the greater part of the second volume ; 
the first is entitled “ The World,” while the 
remaining three treat respectively of “St. 
Peter and the Catholic Church,” ‘ Apollos, 
Alexandrian Christianity, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,” and “ Judaic Christianity.” 
Rozert B. DrumMMonp. 








The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, 
as recorded in Letters from her Literary 
Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. A. 
G. L’Estrange. In 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


A DELIGHTFUL person forms the centre of this 
collection of letters. Already we know much 
of Miss Mitford, but to meet her again cannot 
weary us, for she makes no excessive demands 
on us, she puts no strain on head or heart, 
and she always brings with her health, bright- 
ness, sweet temper, courage, and the country 
air. Mr, L’Estrange’s new volumes prob- 
ably close the series formed from Miss Mit- 
ford’s correspondence, and they are less 
interesting than the preceding volumes. 
Some truly eminent persons appear among 
the letter-writers, and there are some not 
eminent who have pleasant things to tell; 
others are literatuli over whose names the 
dust has fallen thick, and perhaps it was 
hardly worth while to disturb the dust. With 
such volumes a reviewer's duty is not to 
review, but to rob, and to bestow the stolen 
goods among his readers. First in interest 
stand some letters from Mr. Ruskin. The 
following is dated ‘“‘ Keswick, Good Friday, 
1853” :— 


‘I should be very, very happy just now but 
for these wild storm-clouds bursting on my dear 
Italy and my fair France, my occupation gone, 
and all my earthly treasures . . . perilled amidst 
the ‘tumult of the people,’ the ‘ imagining of vain 
things.’ Ah, my dear Miss Mitford, see what 
your favourite ‘Berangers’ and ‘ Gerald 
Griffins’ do! But these are thoughts as selfish 
as they are narrow. I begin to feel that all the 
work I have been doing, and all the loves 
I have been cherishing, are ineffective and 
frivolous—that these are not times for watching 
clouds or dreaming over quiet waters, that more 
serious work is to be done, and that the time 
for endurance has come rather than for medita- 
tion, and for hope rather than for happiness. 
Happy those whose hope, without this severe 
and tearful rending away of all the props and 
stability of earthly enjoyments, has been fixed 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling.’ 
Mine was not; it was based on ‘ those pillars of 
the earth’ which are ‘ astonished at his reproof.’ 
I have, however, passed this week very happily 
here. We have a good clergyman, Mr. Myers, 
and I am recovering trust and tranquillity, 
though I had been wiser to have come to your 
fair English pastures and flowering meadows, 
rather than to these moorlands, for they make 
me feel too painfully the splendour, not to be 
in any wise resembled or replaced, of those 





mighty scenes, which I can reach no more—at 
least for atime. Iam thinking, however, of a 
tour among our English abbeys—a feature 
which our country possesses of peculiar loveli- 
ness. As for our mountains or lakes, it is in 
vain that they are defended for their finish or 
their prettiness. The people who admire them 
after Switzerland do not understand Switzer- 
land—even Wordsworth does not. Our moun- 
tains are mere bogs and lumps of spongey 
moorland, and our lakes are little swampy fish- 
ponds. It is curious I can take more pleasure 
in the chalk downs of Sussex, which pretend to 
nothing, than in these would-be hills, and I 
believe I shall have more pleasure in your 
pretty lowland scenery and richly painted 
gardens than in all the pseudo sublime of the 
barren Highlands except Killiecrankie, I 
went and knelt beside the stone that marks the 
spot of Claver’s [sic] death-wound, and prayed 
for more such spirits—we need them now.” 


Mr. Ruskin speaks of receiving from “ Ather- 
ton” the same kind of refreshment which he 
did from lying on the grass in spring. Miss 
Mitford’s writings have for him an inde- 
scribable perfume and sweetness “ as of lily of 
the valley and honey ” :— 


‘*T perhaps feel it the more from having read 
very little lately, except of old books, hardly 
any poetry even among them, but much of dry 
history. I do not mean dull by dry, but dry in 
the sense of faded leaves, the scent and taste of 
it being as of frankincense instead of the fresh 
honey. I am sure that your writings will 
remain ‘the type of this peculiar character of 
thought. They have the playfulness and 
purity of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ without 
the naughtiness of its occasional wit, or the 
dust of the world’s great road on the other side 
of the hedge, as it always is there. I don’t 
know where one can get a PERFECTLY innocent 
laugh, except with you. All other laughing 
that I know of, even the best, is either a little 
foolish and therefore wrong, or a little mali- 
cious and therefore wrong too. ... April 23 
[1854]. Ihave had one other feast, however, 
this Sunday morning in your dear friend’s 
poems—Elizabeth Browning. I have not had 
my eyes so often wet for these five years. I 
had no conception of her power before. I can’t 
tell you how wonderful I think them.” 


The following from Miss Barrett (January 
5, 1839) may fitly follow :— 


“Only the unexcitable by nature can be 
supposed to endure continual external occa- 
sions of excitement. As if there were not 
enough—too much that is exciting from within. 
For my own part, I can’t understand the 
craving for excitement. Mine is for repose. 
My conversion into quietism might be attained 
without much preaching, and, indeed, all my 
favourite passages in the Holy Scriptures are 
those which express and promise peace, such as 
‘The Lord of peace Himself give you peace 
always and by all means,’ ‘My peace I give 
you, not as the world giveth give I,’ and ‘ He 
giveth His beloved sleep’—all such passages. 
They strike upon the disquieted earth with 
such a foreignness of heavenly music—surely 
the‘ variety,’ the change is to be unexcited, to 
find a silence and a calm in the midst of 
—- and feelings given to be too turbu- 
ent.” 


Miss Mitford describes, from a letter of 
Mrs. Browning, a meeting between the 
English poetess and George Sand in 1852. 
George Sand was very simply dressed, her 
manner very kind, very quiet; a low soft 
voice, an unemphatic utterance, rather calm 
than ardent. “ Mrs. Browning could not help 
stooping to kiss her hand, upon which Mdme. 





Sand threw her arms round her neck and 
kissed her upon the lips.” Of “Casa Guidi 
Windows,” Miss Mitford writes with a woman’s 
over-sharpness in criticism : 


‘That book, the ‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ is a 
book without convictions—one feels that as one 
reads it: Mrs. Browning took up the subject 
because she had a mind to be an Italian George 
Sand, and because it was something to write 
about and that’s all.” 


The following conversation of Carlyle with 
the American publisher, Mr. J. T. Fields, 
possibly has appeared elsewhere among the 
numerous Carlyleana, but I have not met with 
it. Miss Mitford is the recorder :— 


‘* *So, sir, ye’re an American ?’ quoth the self- 
sufficient Scotchman. 

‘** Mr. Fields assented, 

‘** Ah, that’s a wretched nation of your ain. 
It’s all wrong. It always has been wrong 
from the vera beginning. That grete mon of 
yours—George’ = anyone under the sun 
ever dream of calling Washington George be- 
fore?)—‘ your grete mon George was a 
monstrous bore, and wants taking down a few 
hundred pegs.’ 

*** Really, Mr. Carlyle, replied my friend, 
‘you are the last man in the world from whom 
I should have expected such an observation. 
Look at your own book on Cromwéll! What 
was Washington but Cromwell without his per- 
sonal ambition and without his fanaticism ?’ 

‘* « Eh, sir,’ responded Carlyle, ‘George had 
neither ambition nor religion, nor any good 
quality under the sun—George was just Oliver 
with all the juice squeezed out.’ ” 


Miss Martineau, on the pleasures of grow- 
ing old, strikes a fine prosaic mean between 
the enthusiastic joy of Mr. Browning in his 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” and the melancholy of 
Mr. Arnold’s well-known poem :— 


‘** As for me, I absolutely enjoy the symptoms 
of growing old, and find the privileges of years 
thus far out of all proportion to any incipient 
evil that has occurred as yet. I am somewhat 
less brisk since I turned fifty than before; but 
I am abundantly strong and well, and the 
tranquillising effects of the sober period I have 
reached are very sweet to such a lover of quict 
aslam. After this one summer I do not mean 
to be so desperately over-worked any more, as 
I have been for some years; and I have a strong 
impression that I shall find, as so many do, that 
the decline of life is its best part. No fear of 
any of us being idle, any of us who have health 
to work, for the world cannot afford a full 
holiday at present to any of its labourers; and 
to work for conscience, and not too much for 
that, and for health, while merging ones 
personal interests in wider ones, is my ideal of 
a happy decline. If it takes place in the 
country, as you and I have chosen that ours 
should, it is all the sweeter.” 

A poem of two stanzas, found among Miss 
Mitford’s papers, and written, it is believed, 
by Jane Porter, deserves a place in our 
anthologies. The title is “ Past is Past”: 

** Disinter no dead delight, — 
Bring no past to life again ; 
Those red cheeks with woe are white, 
Those ripe lips are pale with pain. 
‘¢ Vex not then the buried bliss 
(Changed to more divine regret), 
Sweet thoughts come from where it lies, 
Underneath the violet,” 

The Eton boy spoken of in the followi=8 
passage has grown so big and got so high 18 
the school, and fought so many rovads an 
written so many letters, that he will take no 
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harm from Miss Mitford's amused and amus- 
ing comment of 1853 : 

“Do you see the Times? and, if so, do you 
remember certain letters signed ‘An English- 
man’ abusing my dear Emperor. Those letters 
had a tone of authority which might have be- 
come not merely a judge or a bishop, but a 
cardinal or Lord Chancellor. Well, they were 
written by an undergraduate at Oxford, a lad 
called Vernon Harcourt, whom our lad here— 
George Russell (whom his mother and I pet and 
scold all day long)—talks of as his junior. I’m 
not sure that he wasn’t his fag at Eton. I 
cannot tell you how much this has amused me. 
The letters were inflated and bombastic enough 
for Tom Thumb, but there was an air of 
grandeur about them which must have taken 
inthe Times. What afool the lad was not to 
keep his own secret.” 


Any word that rudely touched her dear 
Emperor, Louis Napoleon, the idol of her 
woman’s fancy—“ a head so pale and earnest, 
the finest foot and hand in Paris, the best 
horseman, such dignity, such courtesy, such 
simplicity, such grace” —was warmly resented 
by the little old lady, whose white hairs 
betrayed her years, but on whose heart there 
never fell the earliest shower of winter snow. 
Epwarp DowpeEn. 








York. By George Ornsby. ‘ Diocesan 


Histories.” (S, P. C. K.) 

“No diocese in England,” says Canon Ornsby, 
“ possesses 80 many august traditions as the 
diocese of York. The great mother church of 
the Northern province rises in its stateliness 
and beauty from the midst of a city which was 
great and flourishing while London was com- 
paratively insignificant and Canterbury as yet 
unknown.” 


It is well that a diocese thus standing alone 
in some ways has found its vates sacer in 
a canon of its own metropolitical church, and 
one so well qualified to deal with its history 


as the writer of the work before us. The 
University of Durham, which has only lately 
been celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, has 
been fortunate in alumni who have done much 
to illustrate our ecclesiastical history, and par- 
ticularly that of the North of England. In sup- 
port of this remark we need only refer to Dr. 
Blunt’s History of the Reformation, the first 
volume of which has just been followed, at 
only too long an interval, by the second; to 
Canon Raine’s Fasti Eboracenses, a second 
volume of which has long been much desired ; 
and to Mr. Low’s diocesan history of 
Durham, reviewed in the AcapEmY of October 
29, 1881. Canon Ornsby has set to work 
with a good will, and has done his work well. 
Long residence in the diocese, and familiarity 
with the best sources of information, have 
enabled him to write a diocesan history which 
must take its place as one of the best in the 
series. If less racy and picturesque than 
Mr, Low’s Durham, the York volume is cer- 
tainly not less full of important historical 
matter. 

It is not easy in a work of this kind to 
decide how far general as distinct from strictly 
tiocesan history ought to be included. Here, 

© writer seems to propose at first not to go 
any farther than necessary into general 

story. Whether he has done so or not will 
a matter of opinion; probably he may 





have exceeded in that direction. There is a 
good deal that would have come equally well 
into any other English diocesan history, and 
which, perhaps, the reader might be supposed 
to be familiar with or to have access to else- 
where. But, at any rate, there is no lack of 
valuable and interesting local matter. Of 
course we have the oft-told tale of Wilfrid 
and his wonderful life, his faults and his 
excellences; and, later on, we have a great 
deal about a very different and a less- 
known person, Archbishop Holgate, known 
among his contemporaries as a “ parcel- 
Protestant,” who, during his short archi- 
episcopate received the pall from Henry 
VIII., and prohibited as well the use of 
organs in divine service as the shaving of 
crowns. Not that there was anything of 
Popery in a pall; of necessity, Henry only 
reverted to original practice, as the pall was 
at first bestowed by the Emperors only; 
afterwards, by the Popes, with their permis- 
sion. Holgate received it in acknowledgment 
of the royal supremacy. The injunctions 
issued by Holgate and others throw much 
light on the history and antiquities of the 
periods to which they relate. An enquiry 
made by the Puritan Archbishop Grindal 
helps to explain how it is that we have so 
many, and have had many more, caalices of 
Elizabethan date. The ministers were asked 
whether they used at Holy Communion 
‘any chalice heretofore used at masse.” 
Such chalices were regarded as ‘ monu- 
ments of superstition,” and so, no doubt, 
were often reconstructed after the well- 
known Elizabethan type, though here 
and there one has escaped this form of 
“restoration.” Although the rubric required 
then, as now, that the eucharistic vestments 
should be “retained and be in use,” this 
lawless archbishop enjoined a wholesale 
destruction of them all, as well as of the 
ancient service-books, which were often 
hidden away—as, for example, in “ that 
supersticyus and abhomynable vawte called 
Seynt Wilfryde nedyll” at Ripon—in the 
hope that they would be required again. 
Canon Ornsby gives a very good account of 
the *‘ Use of York,’’ and its differences from 
other uses. We also find excellent notices of 
the York gilds, of printing in York, and of 
certain York “ worthies.” There are, as a 
matter of course, short accounts of all the 
archbishops of whom anything particular is 
known down to Sharpe; and at the end is a 
chronological list. 

In the latter part of the book we have an 
interesting account of the French and Flemish 
settlers who were brought by Cornelius Ver- 
muyden to drain the fens of South-east York- 
shire and the adjoining part of Lincolnshire. 
These were mostly Protestants, and Arch- 
bishop Neile tried to force them into con- 
formity with the Church of England. Very 
many, it seems, did resort to their parish 
churches, although they did not understand 
English. They managed, however, to build 
themselves a meeting-house at Sandtoft, just 
within the diocese of Lincoln, where they 
were left to themselves until they died out 
as a distinct community, and their place of 
worship fell into decay. Their descendants, 
however, remain, and many bear the original 
sirnames)} 


(a 


Such are only some of the out-of- 
the-way matters that are brought before 
our notice in this admirable little volume. 
Among minor matters of commendation may 
be mentioned the writer’s habit of referring 
to original authorities—as, for instance, to no 
less than seven or eight different volumes in 
the Surtees Society’s series. Such references 
greatly add to the value even of “ popular” 
works by inspiring confidence, but still more 
by directing the mind of the reader to the 
knowledge of the primary sources of informa- 
tion, the very names of which will often give 
definiteness to a statement made in the text. 

The map includes the greater part of Lin- 
colnshire, Lindsey having been claimed as 
belonging to the province of York until soon 
after the Norman Conquest. A place named 
and marked as a monastic establishment just 
south of the Humber—viz., “ Nuneaton ”— 
must surely be placed in the map by mistake. 


J. T. FowsEr. 








Henry D. Thoreau. By F. B. Sanborn. 
“American Men of Letters.” (Sampson 
Low.) 


Tats sketch of Thoreau’s life is, on the whole, 
a disappointing book. At this time of the 
day, after the excellent articles by his native 
and sympathetic critics, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Burroughs, after the playful sharpness of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson and Mr. H. A. Page’s 
suggestive volume, Mr, Sanborn had an ex- 
cellent opportunity which he has missed. 
His book would have been more interesting if 
we had more of Thoreau and less of Concord, 
of which he was the most famous native. 
Mr. Sanborn seems to have shut his eyes to 
all critics except Emerson, whose admirable 
essay does duty here in various cuttings. 
The book, moreover, is ill proportioned : there 
are some fifty pages devoted to Concord, 
while the Walden adventure only occupies 
fifteen. Mr. Sanborn has a weakness for 
quoting poetry and hauling in the big names 
in literature after the best American manner. 
His work is written as a bit of provincial 
history—one man excelled ‘in the flourish of 
his pitchfork,” and another had “ to shovel 
himself out.” But it is surely carrying this 
pitchfork and shovel style too far to describe 
Thoreau as the “Concord Endymion,” or to 
say that Emerson was a man of “ genius 
whose like has not been seen in America nor 
in the whole world in our century.” Finally, 
Mr. Sanborn gives no critical estimate of 
Thoreau’s works—an unpardonable omission. 
It is to be regretted that his book will rather 
repel than attract readers to Thoreau’s fresh 
pages. ; 
As Thoreau becomes better understood, his 
rough figure tones down. Millet was called 
the wild man of the woods, and Thoreau is 
said at times to have looked a sort of wise 
wild beast. He made the first attempt in 
America to study Nature and live by his own 
handiwork. The famous story of his having 
said he would never make another pencil after 
he had mastered the work disappears at once 
and for ever under the fact that he wrought 
many years afterwards, at intervals, at pencil- 
making. Thoreau is no longer a stoic ; Mr. 





| Sanbora makes him a very respectable man, 
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without those innate, terrible eccentricities 
that startle. For instance, his hermitage at 
Walden, where he went to “transact some 
private business,” is explained away. He was 
there as social as he had been while an inmate 
at Emerson’s; it was “ his writing-desk,” and 
he really lived at home. I rather like this 
new Thoreau; to me he is more real and 
unexaggerated than the old Thoreau of his 
own books. 

Mr. Sanborn has given personal touches, 
sincere letters, and sincere talk that make his 
book worth reading. There are incidents, 
odd events in provincial life, though having 
little connexion with Thoreau, that would 
come handy to Blackmore or Hardy. When 
a boy, he, like Emerson, drove his mother’s 
cows to the pasture; on leaving college, he 
was, like our Northern students, furnished with 
“letters” from the professors to enable him to 
get teaching ; his power in youth of repress- 
ing his pathos and his seriousness earned him 
the nickname of “ Judge;” and a sentence 
from an essay in his twentieth year is worth 
quoting :—“ So far as my experience goes, 
men never seriously maintain an objectionable 
principle, doctrine, or theory ; error never had 
a sincere defender; her disciples were never 
enthusiasts.” He loved a story from a fisher 
or a hunter more than drawing-room gossip ; 
he liked everything to be first-hand. He was 
alive from head to foot with curiosity about 
farmers and their sturdy lives, and would 
listen to their talk for hours in the bar- 
room. A strange heifer came blowing 
up and eat an apple from his hand; 
nothing remarkable this, Mr. Jefferies could 
tell us, nor even in making short cuts 
whenever possible in walking. All country 
walkers do that when walking with an object. 
This “small and rather inferior looking man” 
was, when carrying a portmanteau in one 
hand and a serviceable umbrella in the other, 
often taken for a travelling peddler. The 
finest traits in his character were the juggling 
tricks, his singing ‘‘ Tom Bowline” (sic), his 
making willow whistles, and trumpets from 
stems and leaves for the children with whom 
he romped. He could dance, and play well 
on the flute. 

Thoreau appeals to many of us who want 
to live their own lives in their own way, and 
who do not want to discover, when they come 
to approach their long home, that they have 
never lived. He was a great listener to 
Nature’s voice; he was a keen observer and 
faithful recorder; he watched Nature with a 
big ledger in his hand ; he was very patient. 
I agree with the New York Critic, that Mr. 
Sanborn puts Thoreau on too high a pedestal. 
Thoreau should have no pedestal. He lived on 
his own legs ; his place is among our feet on 
the fields, and in the forests, and on the river ; 
they are his home; there he won his name. 
But did he possess the sane mind? or the 
deeper feelings which cause men to search 
after truth and find poetry at their feet ? 
Was he not a lover of the out-of-the-way 
more than of truth? Does he not too often 
endeavour to puzzle and startle the reader 
over trifles, in merely cataloguing the natural 
events, and the nature that grows in grass 
and bark, and is graven in the soil? After 
all, and like us all, he tells his own life 
in his own books; and it is to be hoped 





that all the materials he left will be pub- 
lished some day. His contentment and 
serenity even on his death-bed are shown in 
a beautiful letter by his sister Sophia :— 
‘‘None of his friends seemed to realise how 
very ill he was, so full of life and good cheer 
did he seem. One friend, as if by way of con- 
solation, said to him, ‘ Well, Mr. Thoreau, we 
must all go.’ Henry replied, ‘When I was a 
very little boy I learned that I must die, and I 
set that down; so, of course, I am not disap- 
pointed now. Death is as near to you as it is 
to me.’” 
And, again :— 
‘“‘He would sometimes say, ‘I should be 
ashamed to stay in this world after so much 
has been done for me. I could never repay my 
— And they remembered him to the 
ast.” 
Ay, and his friends this side the Atlantic 
can never forget Thoreau, though dead, the 
New England apostle of the ideal. 

JAMES PURVES. 








PERRET’S FRENCH PYRENEES. 


Les Pyrénées frangaises. Par Paul Perret. 
Illustrations by E. Sadoux. Vol. LI, 
“Lourdes 4 Bartges;” Vol. IL, “ Le 
Pays basque et la Basse-Navarre.” (Paris: 
Oudin.) 


Tus work is essentially a popular one; it 
aims at nothing more than to serve as a plea- 
sant souvenir to those who have visited the 
Pyrenees and wish to renew their pleasure 
by turning over its pages. The volumes are 
independent of each other, and can be pur- 
chased separately. It differs from ordinary 
books of its kind chiefly by its more numerous 
illustrations and by its greater siz2; when 
complete, it will form four volumes of 
largest octavo. 

As a popular work it claims a certain in- 
dulgence from the critic, and we cannot deny 
that it needs it. Vol. ii. is, however, a marked 
improvement on vol. i. There is nothing 
therein so utterly absurd as the description of 
donkey-riding in vol. i, pp. 91, 92; and, 
though English tourists are still the favourite 
butt of the author’s wit, the offence is 
much less frequent in the latter tome. Were it 
not for an almost uniform “ derangement ”’ of 
epithets, we should not have very serious fault 
to find with vol. ii, Thus p. 7, “Vimmense 
berret basque;” it is the Béarnais berret 
which is large, and the Basque small. It is 
true that Basque frontier churches—Urrugue, 
for instance—served as fortified places of 
refuge, but not “pendant les guerres de 
religion,” which never reached those parts, 
The remark, twice repeated, pp. 5 and 304, 
“tout ce que en haut pays pyrénéen s’appelle 
des Gaves prend le nom des Nives en bas 
pays” is quite incorrect; there is only one 
Nive and one Nivelle, while there are twelve 
large Gaves and numerous Gabarrets and 
Gabarrons. On p. 313 we are treated to an 
etymological discussion founded simply on a 
fault of orthography ; Monmours is a misprint 
for Mowmours, anciently Momors. These are 
samples only of faults which occur on almost 
every other page. ‘Che author, as we see by 
many an allusion, is a Norman, and familiarity 


with Pyrenean dialects is, therefore, not to 





be expected from him ; but we should hardly 
have thought it possible for one to have gone 
through the country and to have confounded 
tongues so different as Basque and Béarnais. 
Yet, vol. i., p. 77, a verse of one of Despour- 
rin’s songs is gravely printed as Basque ; and 
vol. ii., p. 341, in the middle of the Béarnais 
Vallée d’Aspe, we read, “ Remarquez, je 
vous prie, que nous voila rentrés en Pays 
basque”! The author rarely leaves the road, 
at least in the Pays basque, but does his 
work pretty thoroughly wherever wheels can 
carry him. There are, of course, the inevit- 
able exaggerations. The myths of the guides 
are repeated as literal matters of fact. 
Guides are taken where there is not the 
slightest necessity for their services. From 
Luz to Gavarnie—a road traversed daily 
during the season by innumerable carriages 
and by at least one huge omnibus—we are 
told, “un guide est ici plus que jamais 
necessaire.” Ropes are recommended at the 
Grotto of Sare—an utter absurdity; and 
danger is spoken of in places in which the 
tourist is far more safe than in the environs 
of Paris or London at the same hour. Spots 
off the road are evidently not described 
from personal observation. No one who has 
been there could speak of “l’ombre des bois” 
at Ahusquy, where there is not a tree. The 
description of the “ grands et blonds” Basques 
of Ste-Engrace, the most secluded village of 
the Pays basque—‘‘ quelques uns méme avec 
les yeux bleus””—would be valuable were it not 
that from other little touches we suspect it 
is only second-hand. The paint and gilding 
in the curious church are most certainly not 
of the seventeenth, but of the nineteenth, 
century. We have seen the church both 
before and since this barbarism was per- 
petrated. 

But a truce to fault-finding, which it would 
be easy to continue in detail. Both author 
and artist seem to have a true taste in archi- 
tecture. We are delighted to read their 
hearty onslaught on the odious fashion of 
painting the interior of churches which has 
prevailed in France during the last thirty 
years. In our opinion, M. Perret does not 
speak at all too strongly of the “tons 
criards’’ in Bayonne cathedral; while in 
village churches the painting after a few 
years looks simply like aa inferior wall-paper. 
Weare charmed at the recognition of Oloron 
and of Sauveterre as sketching places. We 
have often spoken of the Jatter to amateurs. 
To the sites here given may be added the 
ruins of the chateau of Bideren, the junction 
of the Gaves, and the lovely pool and cliff at 
the lowest bridge over the Saison—all these 
are charming subjects within two miles of 
the town. One word of the illustrations— 
they are remarkably honest, and the subjects 
are usually well chosen. The artist cannot 
draw a tree or a ship, but all else is good; 
and the engravings are as superior in literal 
truth to nature to the “ belles infidélités ” of 
Gustave Doré as they are inferior in artistic 
merit. What the work needs is a careful 
revision by some native of the Pyrenees who 
knows the local idioms, and who can dis: 
tinguish between guides’ fables and gep»tIne 
traditions. This might easily be dese for 
a new edition. 

Wentwortr WEBSTER, 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Rovin. By Mrs. Parr. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Vaientina. By E. C. Price, In 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Proper Pride. In 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 


A Modern Instance. By W. D. Howells. 
In 2 vols. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) 


Treherne’s Temptation. By Alaric Carr. In 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


The Professor's Daughter. By A. E. Evans. 
(S. P. C. K.) 


Tae lady novelists seem to have definitely 
entered of late on a course of action “in 
restraint of marriage,’ as the lawyers would 
call it. No incentive to celibacy ever more 
richly deserved the rigours of a Lex Julia 
than these books, which should be carefully 
kept out of the reach of every young man of 
marriageable age and prospects, and indus- 
triously bought up and burnt by our insulted 
damsels and their despairing mammas. For 
how can the fond youth but stand aghast as 
he foresees himself a prey to one of these best 
of their sex as portrayed by their own sex, 
supposing, as he no doubt does, that women 
are the only good judges of women, or, at 
least, of ideal female perfection? Such is 
rarely the case. The lives of most women 
involve a fair amount of involuntary and un- 
heroic prose; they therefore draw their 
heroines in violent contrast to themselves, 
and invest them with all the frowardness, the 
futilities, and the megrims of which them- 
selyes are secretly conscious. The heroic 
abstraction in practice fades with its un- 
reality, and leaves nothing of concrete but the 
megrims. This appears to be the genesis of 
the New Heroine in both her types, sometimes 
distinct, sometimes blended, and ranging 
through various stages of comparative moral 
and mental sanity between the extremes of 
raging madness and melancholic idiocy. No 
woman is now worth a woman’s admiration, 
it seems, unless she is either dolt or fiend ; or 
as they more cautiously put it, a sweet, sad, 
incomprehensible anomaly, or a delicious, 
delirious, naughty creature of impulse. Both 
indulge in a disgusting effrontery of self- 
sacrifice; both are to the core supremely, 
wholly, perfectly selfish. Of these paintul 
creations we have three or four bad specimens 
to be dealt with this week. Let us get rid 
of a dolt first—the heavy bore before the 
exasperating tease. Masculine names augur 
ill for a heroine ; nothing is surprising in a 
Sydney, a Cecil, or a Robin, and Mrs. Parr 
would have much better preserved her tone 
and keeping had she named Robin’s poor, 
long-suffering husband, Angelina instead of 
Christopher. Robin is the daughter of a 
nomadic chevalier d’industrie. Her lover is 
also a little dubious. The plot is very well in 
its way :—lover departs, too poor to marry— 
heart- disease of the father—rich cousin arrives 
—Robin marries him—father dies—married 
life in England, of course, insanely wretched— 
lover comes into his estates, re-appears, and 
the nauseous part begins, and lasts. Of 
course the elopement is frustrated for decency’s 
suke, bronchitis of the husband being just 
48 Convenient and much more respectabie a 
means of securing what Mrs. Parr fondly thinks 
the mutual bliss, but what must have proved 





the mutual tory, of her precious couple. 
This book ‘eels of those be are noticnng 
to-day betrays an unhealthy tone, though it 
is written in good faith. There is something 
singularly irreverent and revolting in this 
caricature of marriage, in the servile, de- 
spairing attitude of the young, sensitive, 
religious husband towards this worthless girl, 
who is supposed to be too stupid or too lazy 
to settle which man she really loves until she 
is married and capable of real mischief. The 
character is indeed contemptibly absurd; 
even an untrained, undisciplined paragon, no 
stranger to Baden and Monaco, must be 
either mad or bad to neglect her husband 
and spend all her time with an old lover 
without dreaming of anything more than 
friendship. The book is cleverly and neatly 
— but it is very false, and so very 
ull, 


Valentina belongs to the other type. It 
is avowedly a case of demoniac possession. 
This Lady Val—observe again the significant 
tendency to propria quae maribus—simply 
beggars description. ‘* She must have been,” 
says the authoress, very obligingly, ‘‘ one of 
those enchanting, irresponsible beings from 
a borderland ” (meaning, it seems, the borders 
of the supernatural or infernal). ‘ Well, poor 
thing, she found herself hardly placed in 
a world and a century that does not under- 
stand such people.” Nothing of the kind! 
It was the world, or at least her world, poor 
thing, which found itself hardly placed in 
contact with this aggressive young nuisance. 
Like Robin, she married two husbands ; 
shamefully ill-used, neglected, and destroyed 
the first, and caught a Tartar in the second ; 
and we suspect Robin did also. As she 
had hitherto boasted that she had always 
had her own way, and ever acted from pure 
caprice in consistent contempt of advice, 
natural affection, decency, and good feeling, 
the bare idea of her husband objecting to her 
writing love-letters to her friend and lover 
confounds and stupefies her whole being. She 
fades away, and dies a haggard skeleton at a 
romantic mill after learning the surprising 
fact that the dear friend who had always 
stood first in her every thought, and sacrificed 
his time and prospects to almost menial ser- 
vice upon her from the first, was positively in 
love with her, though always forestalled in 
proposing by her deplorable precipitancy in 
accepting other men a few hours before him. 
However, we are taught that somehow this 
young creature managed to exist without 
heart or stomach, and was anomalous in all 
respects. She begins by a clandestine walk 
in the Champs-Elysées, and by accusting a 
stranger; she has by no means finished 
when she insults her husband’s guests at 
their country seat by breaking her en- 
gagement to preside over an excursion in 
order that she may sneak off at dawn with a 
favourite plough-boy in a cart on a bird’s- 
nesting and brook-wading ramble. Of her 
brutality and violence it is useless to speak ; 
if the woman was insane—it seems her mother 
wag deranged—the authoress should have 
said so ; if she was responsible for her actions, 
it is degrading to be asked to sympathise with 
such a monster of conceited insolence, ingrati- 
tude, folly, and digbolical perverseness, The 





lover who idolised such a creature must 
perish with his idol in our esteem. The 
other characters are few, but well drawn, and 
the book is most beautifully and pathetically 
written. 


It is hard to write seriously about Proper 
Pride, which is a very first work indeed, and 
a foredoomed failure, yet not without excellent 
points. Here we have the dolt studied ex- 
clusively in her married life, evidently by a 
young lady who knows about as much of 
marriage as of Hebrew. The result is a series 
of impossible situations whose naiveté borders 
on the uncomfortable. In the second chapter 
Alice marries a splendid Captain; a few 
months after a practical joker sends her 
a mock marriage certificate with the names 
of her husband and some other woman. On 
this abounding proof the sullen termagant 
refuses to live with him, in spite of his 
appeals to common-sense. He goes out 
to India, fights the Afghans, clears up 
the certificate hoax, and, after some 
years, returns, and positively for the last 
volume and a-half lives under the same roof 
with his wife in an idiotic estrangement. Both 
are consumed with love, and rather indelicately 
goaded to reconciliation by their guests ; but 
Reggy has now taken to sulks, and every art 
is tried by the authoress to keep them 
asunder till the three volumes are complete. 
There is some little extra reserved point, some 
rubbish about a letter; and it is comical to 
see, whenever in their long talks they approach 
this dangerous but inevitable ground—“ Wh 
did you not write to me in India? ” or “ Did 
you not get my letter? ”—how the writer at 
once puts her hand upon their lips by some 
convenient interruption. All this is very 
silly, and the heroine a tiresome, surly, ill- 
conditioned sort of animal; but the book is 
still pleasant, and, apart from this strange 
ménage, fresh, healthy, and vigorous. The 
writer is horsey, and has been in India, and 
what she knows she does her best to describe, 
and succeeds. And if she has really seen 
enough of such a young officer as Geoffrey to 
describe him from the life so delightfully as 
she does, we trust she will value her privileges 
more than Alice did hers. 


Of Mr. Howells we once spoke doubtfully, 
waiting till he should give us a longer and 
less sketchy work to judge by. Our doubts 
are quite confirmed by A Modern Instance. 
It is simply longer, and therefore not better, 
but much worse than the rest. He has 
expanded without enlarging. We must 
here class him with the three ladies to 
whom we have just paid homage, for, like 
them, he is entirely absorbed by the study of 
a single female character. His Marcia is 
mainly a dolt, but has sudden flashes of the 
devil. The character is probably natural 
enough, and is fairly consistent, but it is 
one in no way deserving of such elaborate 
study. Nor was this commonplace, stupid, 
violent woman likely to have impressed men 
and women of education as she is supposed 
to have done. Her ungovernable passion for, 
and shameless pursuit of, a vulgar bel-homme, 
and her fine doings when the clay idol begins 
to crumble, are not heroic, but very ordinary 
forms of selfishness. Mr. Howells fails to 
see that the tremendously high moral rule by 
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which he condemns the husband simply 
annihilates the wife. Though an American 
newspaper reporter, the man had neither the 
birth nor training of a gentleman ; his prin- 
ciples were not high, and his refinement was 
superficial. Marcia, however, has no prin- 
ciples whatever beyond some conventional 
scruples, not the less vulgar because true ; and 
such refinement as she possesses she sacrifices 
to the gratification of her passions and to 
her coarse jealousy. The English reader will 
not scruple to pity the husband of this stupid 
vixen, in spite of the severity of the author. 
To his rigid morality we cannot object; it 
is very sincere; but the cause of that morality, 
we must insist on saying, is not served by 
enlisting a morbid interest in the struggles 
of the hushand’s friend against his adulterous 
passion for the heroine. A depressing, 
dreary book, with all its ability and good 
intentions. 


We could not read very much of Mr. Alaric 
Carr’s treatise, on account of the style. 
It is not a novel, and can hardly be called 
literature at all. There is about a dozen 
pages of story; the rest is simply a shuffling 
and dovetailing of all the most flippant news- 
paper articles of late years on every possible 
topic. This rubbish is retailed in long con- 
versations of deplorable smartness and fatuity. 
The copious use of foreign tongues has not 
deceived us. He who is so used to reading 
French as to write english, french, would 
hardly perpetrate such horrors as “an english- 
man, a frenchman, an anglo-saxon, a german.”’ 
But Mr. Carr does. Again, we ourselves have 
never been distressed by hearing a young 
lady address her father as pére (without 
the mon). Mr. Carr's heroine, whether 
speaking in French or English, always 
does so. 


The Professor's Daughter is not @ very 
bright specimen of its class. On the whole, 
it is rather dull ; but some episodes are very 
amusing, especially the old aunt’s menagerie 
of pets. E. Porcent. 








SOME FOREIGN BOOKS OF HISTORY. 


Vor der Bartholomiiusnacht. Von Herrmann 
Baumgarten. (Strassburg: Triibner.) Herr 
Baumgarten has done a good service in this 
book. He has tried to lead back into sober 
history the endless controversy about the exact 
culpability of every possible person in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Historical 
problems seem to have all the fascination of 
personal squabbles when they can be attached 
to some particular character. Next to Mary 
Queen of Scots, Catherine de’ Medici has been 
the most eminent ‘‘daughter of debate” in 
history. Herr Baumgarten begs us to ro- 
member that the personal question is not 
necessarily important as an historical question. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew was a violent 
reaction against the policy pursued by France 
during the two previous years. It is more im- 
— to estimate the bearings of that policy 
han to discover who was responsible for the exact 
form which the reaction assumed. Accordingly, 
Herr Baumgarten sets himself to trace the 
movement in France against the policy of Spain 
which characterised the years 1570-72. The 
English alliance, the support of the revolt in 
the Netherlands, and the approach to the 
German Protestants are carefully traced. Herr 
Baumgarten wishes to show that the same 





tendencies were at work as afterwards marked 
the policy of Henri IV. Thore is nothing new 
in his researches; but he puts together the 
records of French diplomacy in corroboration 
of ‘his view, and points out that the advance of 
France in this direction was checked by the 
opposition of the personal interests of Catherine 
de’ Medici, and by the over-haste of the French 
Protestant leaders. Not content with the growth 
of a feeling against Spain, they wished openly 
to advance to war with Spain; but the Pro- 
testant Powers in Europe were lethargic, and 
Catherine de’ Medici saw in the expedition to 
Flanders the death-blow to her own power. It 
was not difficult for her to contrive that the 
reaction against the new policy should be 
decisive. This is the subject of Herr Baum- 
garten’s book, and he has worked out his 
position carefully and fully. 


L’Entrevue de Bayonne de 1563. Par M. F. 
Combes. (Paris: Fischbacher.) M. Combes, 
unlike Herr Baumgarten, has been unwilling 
to leave the mystery of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew unravelled. He has gleaned from 
the Simancas archives some important docu- 
ments relative to the interview at Bayonne, and 
the understanding then arrived at between the 
Duke of Alva and Catherine de’ Medici. There 
is no doubt that both of them wished to keep 
their plans secret, and that indications of any 
definite project are likely to be slight. Yet, 
though the indications which M. Combes 
brings to light are slight, they are certainly 
strong. A letter from Don Frances de Alava, 
dated July 4, 1565, says :— 


*‘The Duke of Alva will inform his Majesty of the 
resolutions which he has concerted with this most 
Christian Queen ; if they are realised it will bea 
_— service for God and for the King our master. 

have some fears on account of the confusion 
which she sometimes feels, and because I foresee 
that it is necessary to hammer these heretics [que an 
de martillar estos eresiarcos].” 


Philip II. on his part perceived the same need 
for reserve, and in a letter of August 24, 1565, 
to Card. Pacheco, says that Catherine ‘‘ deter- 
mined very sincerely to apply a remedy to 
these questions of religion;” the resolution 
was, however, kept a profound secret: ‘‘ the 
remedy, if known, would be as difficult to apply 
as it is easy if it be kept secret.” The Pope 
must not communicate it to anyone, ‘‘ not even 
to the most Christian Kings themselves.” 
These expressions are certainly very significant ; 
and the letters published by M. Combes are 
likely to establish the belief that the Massacre 
was agreed upon, at all events in some vague 
form, at the Conference of Bayonne. 


L’ Invito di Eudossia a Gensenio. Studio 
critico del Prof. Giuseppe Morosi. (Firenze: 
Successori Le Monnier.) Probably all readers 
of history have felt that the story of the 
summons sent to the Vandal King by the 
widowed Empress Eudoxia, compelled to marry 
the murderer of her husband, bore a very 
legendary aspect. Sig. Morosi has sub- 
mitted it to the test of a close criticism, before 
which it has disappeared. The strength of 
Sig. Morosi’s argument lies in the fact 
that the story rests on the authority of Pro- 
copius, and does not seem to have been known 
to Western contemporaries, especially not to 
Sidonius Apollinaris. At the same time, the 
existence of such a legend is easy to account 
for. The downfall of the Roman Empire was 
a subject of amazement even to those who 
witnessed it, and they wished to explain it 
on any other grounds than their own feeble- 
ness and cowardice. We cannot follow Sig. 
Morosi into the details of his argument; but 
his painstaking monograph deserves the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the history of the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 


Aus Dante's Verbannungszeit. Von Paul 
Scheffer-Boichorst. (Strassburg: Trisbner.) 
Herr Scheffer-Boichorst is known for his fierce 
onslaught on the authenticity of some of the 
early Florentine chroniclers, and the contro- 
versy which he has raised respecting Dino 
Compagni still rages furiously. Pending his 
zoply to the work of Sig. del Lungo, Herr 
Scheffer-Boichorst seems to have wished to give 
a proof that he can construct as well as destroy, 
that he can raise up as well as cast down. The 
book before us consists of a careful examination 
of all the documents concerning Dante’s life 
during the period of his exile; and the general 
tendency of Herr Scheffer-Boichorst’s exami- 
nation is to defend the authenticity of some 
that have been attacked, and to uphold the 
credibility of others that have been questioned, 
Thus he defends the letters of Dante to Can 
Grande della Scala and Guido da Polenta, and 
he maintains the credibility of Boccaccio’s Life 
of Dante. He has found a field in which the 
higher criticism ison the side of tradition. The 
points involved in these discussions are mostly 
points of detail, interesting only to a student 
of Dante. One question, however, of some 
general importance which Herr Scheffer- 
Boichorst discusses is the date at which the 
‘*De Monarchia ” was written. Prof. Witte’s 
arguments seemed almost conclusive that it 
was written before Dante’s exile; but it must 
be admitted that Herr Scheffer-Boichorst brings 
forward some strong reasons for regarding the 
“De Monarchia” as a work of Dante’s last 
years, written side by side with the “Para- 
diso.” We cannot do more than indicate the 
scope of this book; but it deserves the 
attention of Dante students, to whom it is 
solely addressed. 


Etude sur la Condition des Protestants en 
Belgique depuis Charles Quint jusqu’d Joseph II, 
Par Eugene Hubert. (Bruxelles.) Whatever 
praise may justly be claimed by laborious 
investigations into somewhat uninteresting bye- 
paths of history is due to M. Hubert for the 
work before us. He has consulted an appalling 
number of printed books and MSS., and has 
produced a full and clearly written narra- 
tive, whose authenticity is attested by an 
Appendix of some hundred pages of piéces 
justificatives. M. Hubert has wisely omitted to 
dwell at any great length on the early portion 
of his subject. Up to the time of Joseph IL, 
the history of Low-Country Protestantism can 
only be sought in a perpetually recurring series 
of oppressive measures directed against the 
temporal and spiritual liberties ofits professors ; 
and when in 1714 the Low Countries passed 
from Spain to Austria, the position of the 
dissenters remained unchanged. It is only, in 
fact, when we reach Joseph II.’s impetuous 
attempt to set the Protestants on a footing of 
equality with their Catholic countrymen that 
the subject grows in any sense really inter- 
esting. M. Hubert, who has naturally devoted 
his longest chapters to this singular episode, 
cannot be said to have shown much origin- 
ality in his treatment of it. He de- 
pends largely for his knowledge of Joseph’s 
plans and motives on yon Arneth’s elaborate 
volumes; but he has well contrasted the 
Emperor’s single-minded enthusiasm for his 
liberté de croire with the obstinate and thorough 
intolerance, not only of his mother who educated 
him, but of the Austrian officials among whom 
he was brought up. M. Hubert’s occasional 
generalisations from his voluminous facts do 
not always strike us as very happy. Although 
it may be an error to attribute to the French 
Revolution the first recognition of the principle 
of liberty of conscience, it seems to us a some- 
what extravagant demand to make upon those 
who sympathise with Joseph II.’s schemes 
to ask them to regard him as practically the 





} originator of the doctrine. When we call to 
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mind the writings of many moderate Protestants 
in England and Holland who flourished before 
him, or the works of John Locke and his 
French disciples—among whom the Lncyclo- 

istes and the Physiocrates may in a sense be 
reckoned—or the enlightened policy that Prussia 
had for very many years pursued in religious 
matters, it is impossible to accord to Joseph 
II. any but a subordinate place among those 
to whose exertions Europe is indebted for the 
modern doctrine of religious liberty. 


WE have received three papers, by M. J. 
Delaville le Roulx, of some value in the history 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
first, a ‘‘Note sur les Sceaux de lOrdre” 
(Société nationale des Autiquaires de France, vol. 
xli.), clears up several doubtful points, and 
supplies descriptions of some unknown seals, by 
the publication of a statute of the thirteenth 
century, declaring the seals with which the 
master and the other dignitaries of the hospital 
shall seal; this is supplemented by information 
on the different types, by a list of known seals 
of the Grand Masters, and by descriptions of 
known seals of the Priors of langues. These 
investigatione point to a curious origin for the 
seal of the English langue. The second paper, 
‘“‘ Des Sceaux des Prieurs anglais de l’Ordre de 
YH6pital aux 12° et 13° Sitcles,” by means of 
examination of charters at the British Museum 
and numerous documents at the Record Office, 
rectifies the hitherto imperfect chronology of the 
priors in England, even adding two to the list. 
Several moot points, however, remain to have 
further light thrown upon them; we doubt 
whether the suggestion that the well-known 
name Vere, otherwise Ver, Veer, may be a 
corruption of Willelmus de Vileriis will do 
much towards this. Both these papers are 
accompanied by excellent plates in heliotype. 
The third, on ‘‘ La Commanderie de Gap” 
(** Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes,” t. xliii., 
1882), gives the text of a document establishing 
the priority of Gap over St-Gilles, hitherto 
believed to be the oldest settlement of the Order 
in France; together with a new list of the 
Preceptors of Gap, from 1211 to 1788, doubling 
the names previously known. 








THE FIRST OF THE GIFT-BOOKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. open the season 
with two books which exemplify very well the 
general character of the class. Both are 
attractive in their several ways, but neither 
quite comes up to our conception of what the 
ideal gift-book should be. This branch of pub- 
lishing has become almost a fine art; and the 
originality of our writers has failed to keep pace 
with the talent of our illustrators. Hence it is 
that the artists have to go back to the past for 
their subjects, as well as for their style. 


Household Stories ; from the Collection of the 
Bros. Grimm. Translated from the German by 
Lucy Crane, and Done into Pictures by Walter 
Crane. (Macmillan.) This long title-page 
(though we are unable even to hint at the 
charming design into which it is fitted) tells its 
own tale. Grimm’s Fairy Tales are ever fresh, 
and for this new rendering we have a guarantee 
in a name not unknown to literature. Mr. 
Walter Crane we have always liked best in black 
and white. He has here showered upon usa 
profusion of designs in his very happiest style. 
We doubt whether children have ever had so 
much pains taken for them before. The full- 
page illustrations please us least (though we 
must make an exception in favour of that to 
“Mother Hulda”), for Mr. Crane is not at his 

t in drawing the human form. But the 
smaller cuts—initials, head- and tail-pieces—are 
simply perfect. Animals and birds, grotesque 
incidents, and arabesques are Mr. Crane's special 
Province, in which he has no competitor. 





Children will appreciate them, and their elders 
may subscribe for the large paper edition, 


The Horkey : a Ballad by Robert Bloomfield. 
With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. (Mac- 
millan.) To reveal what ‘‘The Horkey” is 
would be a sin against the prefatory address 
contributed by Mr. F.C. Burnand. Suffice it 
to say that the text is a dialect poem by “The 
Farmer’s Boy,” to whom the present generation 
is beginning to do tardy justice. Bloomfield 
was a native of Suffolk, and died just sixty 
years ago. His epoch, therefore, is precisely 
that about which Dr. Jessopp has recently been 
writing in his “Return to Arcady.” There was 
some jollity, after all, in the rural life of those 
days. We confess that we are prejudiced 
against Mr. George Cruikshank for his success- 
ful imitation of an _ illustrious signature. 
Trade-marks in art ought not to be hereditary. 
The illustrations themselves are unequal. 
Some are poor; others are very good. But, 
on the whole, it may be said that the artist 
is best when his subject is best. The style is 
that combination of Kate Greenaway with 
Caldicott which has been already reached by 
others. We must not omit to observe that the 
pictures have been most skilfully reproduced 
in colour by Messrs. Clay, Sons and Taylor— 
by what process we do not exactly know. They 
are models of soft and even tinting. 


The Flowers of Shakespeare. Depicted by 
Viola. (Sampson Low.) The idea of this book 
can scarcely be original, nor can we say that 
it has been very happily carried out. Flowers 
are not so easy to draw as they look; and the 
process of chromo-lithography that has been 
adopted is a coarse one. The result compares 
unfavourably with the book just noticed. But 
still Shakspere’s ‘‘ wood notes’’ can never lose 
their charm, and we are thankful for every 
attempt to make them better known. A mis- 
take has been made, we venture to think, in 
representing all the flowers as plucked in nose- 
gays. But perhaps this was unavoidable. 

Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
Mlustrated by E.V. B. (Sampson Low.) This 
book, again, we are unable to praise. The 
bold colour outside is typical of the glaring 
pictures within. The artists named above have 
taught even children to look for better art 
than this. In this case, also, the colourist is not 
a little to blame, for we notice that the drawing 
on the protecting paper cover is much more 
effective than the chromo-lithographic repro- 
duction beneath. 


The Union Jack. Vol. III. Edited by G. A, 
Henty. (Sampson Low.) The speciality of 
this boy’s magazine is ‘“‘stirring tales of 
adventure by land and sea.” We have not yet 
lost the taste for such ourselves, but we confess 
that here we have had ‘‘as good as a feast.” 
Boys like something more than stories alone. 
For next year the editor promises more varied 
fare, and better paper. It is to be hoped 
that he will also keep a sharper look out for 
palpable misprints. M. Louis Rousselet, him- 
self a contributor, is several times spelt 
‘* Rosselet,” and once ‘‘ Boussenard.” These 
are small points, but not insignificant. Mr. 
ed would also do better to protest a little 
ess. 

The Phynodderree, and other Legends of the 
Isle of Man. By Kdward Callow. With Sixty 
Illustrations. (J. Dean and Son.) The Isle of 
Man is full of fairies to this day, as we our- 
selves know from actual hearsay; and the Manx 
fairies have a local character of theirown. But 
we fear that Mr. Callow is not the “Hans 
Andersen” of Man. He has yet to learn the 
supreme art in all story-telling—brevity, both 
in the stories themselves and in his sentences. 
Of the illnstrations, we need only say that they 
are old-fashioned, neither above nor below the 
average. 





— 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has fairly overwhelmed us with what they 
are pleased to call the first instalment of their 
publications. After having selected some for 
special notice—such as the excellent series 
of ‘‘Diocesan Histories,” of which Oanon 
Ornsby’s York is reviewed in another column 
—we find ourselves left with no less than 
forty-four volumes of varying sizes on our 
table. To notice all these in detail would 
manifestly be impossible. Speaking generally, 
they all deserve high praise for the credit. 
able manner in which they are turned out, 
The several series are bound to match; and, 
though certain colours are better suited to 
the designs than others, the binding throughout 
is almost “aesthetic.” A curtain design on one 
series, of which we have received nine volumes, 
is particularly graceful; and the price of these 
volumes is only eighteenpence, with three full- 
page wood-cuts, Little Will, by Helen Shipton, 
is the example we have selected as the model of 
what a book of this kind should be. The 
‘*Home Library,” which gives sketches of 
epochs in religious history, is continued in three 
volumes, which treat of the Church in Roman 
Gaul, John Huss, or Hus (sic), and the Rulers 
of Judaea from Nebuchadnezzar to Vespasian. 
These do not profess to be more than compila- 
tions from the ordinary sources of history, but 
the work of compilation seems very well done. 
Altogether, we feel justified in saying that the 
society deserves to be congratulated on the 
works of all sorts that it is publishing. Our 
columns last week showed what it is also accom- 
plishing indirectly towards the advance of 
philology through its Translation Committee. 


Belt and Spur: Stories of the Knights of the 
Middle Ages from the Old Chronicles. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson and 
Halliday.) Whatever this publishing season 
may yet have in store for us, we venture to 
prophesy that it can yield no “‘ gift-book” 
more entirely welcome than this. Mr. Ohurch’s 
series of “Stories from the Classics” have 
deservedly reached their thousands, nor is the 
vein yet worked out. The subject-matter 
of these ‘‘ Stories from the Chronicles,” which 
are issued by the same publishers, ought to 
bring them a no less decided success. For, 
though not so stated on the title-page, they 
are almost all chapters of English and Scottish 
history, beginning with the landing of William 
and including the exploits of Richard in his 
Crusade. We can only wonder that such a 
field was never thought of before. Its dis- 
covery gives a welcome contradiction to the 
complaint we have made above of the lack of 
originality in this class of publications. The 
subject, again, was one that it was hardly 
possible to spoil in the telling ; andthe adapter 
(whom we shall hardly do wrong in connecting 
intimately with the head of the publishing 
house) has done his (or her) part with great 
skill. Occasionally, we must admit, a false 
note is struck, such as by the use of the 
modern word ‘‘doctored;” but, on the whole, 
the simplicity of the original is well pre- 
served. The illustrations are yet more at- 
tractive than the text. They are mostly 
illuminations from MSS, in the British Museum, 
reproduced in the finest form of chromo- 
lithography. They are precisely what children 
want to enable them to realise what they read. A 
facsimile of the Bayeux tapestry would be worth 
more than a ‘‘Student’s Freeman.” We regret 
to add that, through imperfect binding, our 
frontispiece has already fallenout. Such a valu- 
able book cannot afford such 2 loss. 


Birthday Gleanings. Collected and Arranged 
by M. J. Grain. (Marcus Ward.) The outside 
of this book is exceedingly beautiful—almost too 
beautiful for handling. Inside, also, the typo- 
graphy is of that high merit which we expect 
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from Messrs. Marcus Ward. Unfortunately, 
we are unable to speak so well of the work 
contributed by Mrs. Grain. We do not 
complain of the selections of poetry, three of 
which are given after the usual “ birthday,” 
fashion for each day in the year. But the 
compiler has managed to trate such a 
quantity of misprints and similar literary 
bétises as, we venture to say, were never before 
found in so fair a setting. Even on the cover 
she has murdered her Latin motto by a mis- 
punctuation; her introductory page gives a 
reference to Hesiod’s Works, meaning Works and 
Days; and on almost every page we have 
obtruded on us such painful forms as ‘‘ Mont- 
faucgon,” ‘‘ Barthdlémy,” ‘‘ Adolph Thiérs,” 
‘* Preilgrath,” ‘‘Georges Sands,” ‘* Niebhur,” 
* Goéthe,” ** Viscomte Chateaubriand,” “ Gou- 
chy,” ‘‘ Sir Edmund Fry,” “‘d’Agnesseau,” &c., 
&c., &. These may be trifles in themselves ; 
but their number is appalling, and the irritation 
of detecting them has quite spoilt the enjoy- 
— we had otherwise got from so handsome 
a book. 


TuE first almanac for 1883 to reach us is 
that illustrated by Kate Greenaway, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge. The binding is 
charming; but, as to the inside, we confess to 
come a little tired of this style of 


having 
It 


design, even in the hands of its founder. 


requires a larger scale than in this little booklet, 
and (we may add) more careful reproduction, 








NOTES AND NEWS 


WE regret to hear that Dr. Schliemann, who 
has recently been on a visit to Paris, has not 
yet shaken off the malarious fever contracted 
in the Troad. He hopes, however, to return to 
his home at Athens by the end of this month. 
His forthcoming work on the results of his 
excavations at Hissarlik last winter will be 
published simultaneously in English and in 
German. It will contain a chapter on ‘ Trojan 
Ethnography,” contributed by Mr. Karl Blind. 


ARRANGEMENTS are already being made for 
the sixth international congress of Orientalists, 
which will be held next year at Leiden. The 
date fixed is from September 10 to 16. The 
local committee of organisation is thus consti- 
tuted :—President, Prof. Dozy; vice-president, 
Prof. Kuenen ; secretaries, Profs. de Goeje and 
Tiele; treasurer, Prof. Pleyte. Is there one of 
our English universities that could show names 
so distinguished in every branch of Oriental 
learning as this little Dutch town ? 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
whose recent volume on Gray in the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters” series has been so favourably 
received, has undertaken for Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. a complete edition of Gray’s writings, 
the first that has ever been attempted. Such 
an edition has long been wanted; and, with a 
view to its being made as perfect as possible, Mr. 
Gosse would be grateful if any possessor of Gray 
MSS. of whatever kind would communicate 
with him at his private address, 29 Delamere 
Terrace, W. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. will publish 
before Christmas a new poem by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, entitled Pearls of the Faith; or, Islam’s 
Rosary: being ‘“‘The Ninety-nine Beautiful 
Names of Allah,” with comments in yerse. This 
poem, or rather series of poems, professes 
to be the utterances of an Indian Mussulman 
respecting the life and religion of Mohammed 
by means of legends, records, and traditions of 
Islam, as in Zhe Light of Asia Buddha’s life 
and doctrine were treated from the standpoint 
of an Indian Buddhist. The tenth edition of 
the English original of the latter work is now 
in Pe here, while of the numerous editions 
printed in different cities of America in various 





forms and sizes more than one hundred thousand 
copies have been disposed of up to the present 
time. 

Mrs. AucusTA WEBSTER, who is a candi- 
date for re-election on the London School Board 
a publish immediately, through 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., a new 
drama, entitled Zn a Day. 


WE hear that the article ‘* Malta” in the 
next volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has been entrusted to Miss Toulmin Smith. 


THE volume of Studies in Philosophy which 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, of New College, Oxford, 
will shortly publish with Messrs. Rivington 
treats of the following subjects :—Ancient 
Idealism—Parmenides ; Ancient Hedonism— 
Epicurus ; the Failure of Berkeley’s Idealism ; 
a Ghester in the History of the Word ‘‘ Cause ;” 
the New Psychology; the New Ethics; 
‘* Back to Kant;” Kantas a Moralist and asa 
Logician; the Hegelian Religion. It will be 
seen that Mr. Courtney is not afraid to touch 
some of the burning questions of the day. 


Messxs. Sampson Low are about to publish 
a cheap edition of the illustrated re-issue of 
Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited, with note; bring- 
ing it up to date, by Mr. F. G. Heath. It is a 
curious fact that the third edition of Forest 
Scenery, which was revised by Gilpin himself, 
and which forms the text of Mr. Heath’s 
reprint, is not to be found in the British 
Museum. 


Messrs. NimMo AND BAIN have in the press 
a new library edition, in ten volumes, of 
Lingard’s History of Hngland, with all the 
copyright additions. 

Messrs. Kecan Paun, TRENCH AND Co. 
will publish next week a new English transla- 
tion in octosyllabic metre of Juvenal, Persius, 
Martial, and Catullus, by Mr. W. F. Shaw. It 
is described on the title-page as ‘‘ an experiment 
in translation.” 


Mr. WILLIAM Paterson, of Edinburgh, will 
shortly publish a volume dealing with the 
county houses of the three Lothians. It will 
contain a large series of photographs by Mr. 
John and Messrs. T. and &. Annan; and the 
historical and descriptive letterpress will be 
from the pen of Mr. John Small, librarian to 
the University of Edinburgh. 


Rasa SAURENDRA Monan Tacore, of Cal- 
cutta, whose English Verses set to Hindu Music 
first called attention to the subject some years 
ago, has written a Sanskrit version of ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” and has also undertaken to 
set the music to native melodies. 


Mr. W. M. Woop, who represents Messrs. 
Austin’s house at Hertford, has lately trans- 
cribed one of the old parish registers at Hert- 
ford, A.D. 1560-1650. It contains entries of 
the burial of Thomas Shakespeare, gent., in 
1626, and of his son in 1625. 


Mr. FuRNIVALL has sent to the printer, for 
the Extra Series of the Early-English Text 
Society in 1883, the copy of Hoccleve’s Minor 
Poems (1413-48) which he has just made 
from the unique MS. in the Phillipps collection 
at Cheltenham. Prof. Skeat is finishing for the 
society’s Original Series next year his glossary 
to ‘The Vision of Piers the Plowman,” which 
will form the fifth volume of his edition of the 
three different versions of the poem, and com- 
plete the work on which he has been so many 
years engaged. 

A NEW novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled 
“The Wizard’s Son,” will be begun in the 
November number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE new yolume in Messrs. Blackwood’s 
** Foreign Classics for English Readers” will 
be Rousseau, by Mr. H. G. Graham. This will 
make the seventeenth of the series, 





UnvER the title of Heart Chords, Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. announce a 
series of volumes by eminent divines, whose 
common aim will be to stimulate, guide, and 
strengthen the life of Christians. The con- 
tributors to the series include Bishop Cotterill, 
Dean Montgomery, Dean Bickersteth, Dean 
Edwards, Dean Boyle, Canon Farrar, Canon 
Boyd Carpenter, Prof. Blaikie, Prebendary 
Chadwick, the Rey. P. B. Power, the Rev. Dr. 
Matheson, and the Rey. E. E. Jenkins. 


Messrs, S. BacsteR AND Son have in the 
press a new work upon the disputed verse in the 
First Epistle of St. John about the ‘ Three 
Witnesses.” The author is the Rey. H. T, 
Armfield, Rector of Colne Engaine, Essex. He 
complains that the Revised Version of the New 
Testament should have omitted the verse with- 
out explanation or comment, and he supports 
his view by a letter from one of the members of 
the Revising Committee. 


Mr. W. Mack, who boasts to be the originator 
of that household institution the “ birthday 
book,” announces yet another addition to his 
long list, to be called The Churchman’s Birth- 
day Book. The selections are from the Imitation 
of Christ, adapted so far as practicable to the 
Anglican calendar. The Rev. George Morris 
has written an Introduction and a sketch of the 
life of Thomas a Kempis. 


Messrs. RivinaTon have nearly ready for 
——- in addition to the books we have 

fore announced, a complete edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, by Mr. F. Storr; a Short History of 
England for Schools, by Mr. F. York Powell, 
with maps and illustrations; Stories from 
English History, by Mrs. Creighton, also with 
illustrations ; and a new volume of Mrs. Lang’s 
Geography for Beginners, treating of the conti- 
nent of Kurope. 


AmonG school-books proper the same pub- 
lishers announce A Companion to Algebra, by 
Mr. Leonard Marshall; A Syntax of Attic 
Greek, by Mr. F. E. Thompson; A Second 
Latin Reading- Book, forming a continuation of 
‘* Easy Latin Stories,” by Mr. G. L. Bennett ; 
A Latin English Dictionary, by Mr. C. G. 
Gepp ; Introduction to Greek Verse Composition, 
by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick and the Rev. F. D. 
Morice; Kacerpta Facilia: a Collection of 
Stories for Translation from various Latin 
Authors, with notes and vocabulary, by 
Messrs. H. R. Heatley and H. N. Kingdon; 
Arnold’s First Greek Book, Revised by the Rev. 
F. D. Morice; the Jugurtha of Sallust, by Mr. 
E. P. Brooke; A Manual of Greek Verbs, with 
Rules for the Formation of Tenses and Tables 
of Verbs fur Practice, by Messrs. F. Ritchie and 
E. H. Moore; and Selections from Thucydides : 
an Easy Greek Reading-Book, by Mr. E. H. 
Moore. 

THE new series of the publications of the 
Chetham Society is being actively prosecuted. 
To meet a generally expressed desire, some 
volumes are being formed from the MSS. of the 
late Canon Raines, two of which, left by that 
antiquary in a completed state, are now ia 
the printer's hands—viz., ‘‘The Rectors and 
Wardens of Manchester” and ‘‘ The Vicars of 
Rochdale,” to be edited by Mr. James Crossley, 
Mr. J. E. Bailey, and Mr. H. Howorth. ‘These 
Lives, which include the names of many notable 
ecclesiastics, have been compiled with great 
care, and extend up to the time of Dean 
Herbert and Vicar Hay. Mr. Ohancellor 
Obristie has in hand a Uatalogue of the Old 
Church Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
with bibliographical and other illustrations. 
Among other works for the subsequent volumes 
are John Byrom’s Commonplace- Book (includ- 
ing his Journal and Letters) for the years 
1730-31; the Accounts of the Constables of 


Manchester, 1613-47 and 1742-80; a yolume 
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of Wills, a History of Poulton-le-Fylde and 
Bispham, the Chartulary of Furness Abbey, 
the Diary of Dr. John Dee, &c. The re- 
maining volumes of the old series, as well as 
the Index from vol. xxxi. to the end of the 
series, are expected to be completed shortly. 


Mr. W. F. Poors, of Chicago, having 
finished the new edition of his Jndex to 
Periodical Literature, now throws out the sug- 
gestion that he may possibly be induced to 
undertake a general index to works other than 
periodicals, Such a work, ke observes, 


**should not include every topic in the range of 
human knowledge, but only such practical subjects 
of general interest as students, literary men, 
general scholars, and writers for the press are likely 
to need. The work, therefore, could be brought 
into reasonable limits. Volumes of essays and 
miscellanies, and standard books in history, bio- 
graphy, political economy, social science, education, 
&c., would be analysed and indexed under special 
topics. Different departments could be assigned 
to the persons most competent to treatthem, A 


responsible editor should be selected, to whom P 


contributions should be sent, and to whose judg- 
ment the selection and arrangement of the material 
would be committed.” 


After the successful completion of the Index to 
Periodical Literature, we are prepared to believe 
that everything is possible to the American 
librarians in conference assembled. 


Messrs. TRUBNER will be the London pub- 
lishers of Mr. Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature. 


Messrs. JAMES CLARKE AND Oo. have in 
preparation the following volumes for children : 
—a richly coloured picture-book, entitled 
Eljinland, with verses by Josephine Pollard ; 
Christmas Rhymes and New Year's Chimes, by 
Mary D. Brine, with wood-cuts from original 
designs by Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd, Miss 


0. A. Northam, Miss Jessie McDermott, and 


_D. Clinton Peters ; and The Rosebud Annual, for 


the nursery, being the year’s numbers of the 
Rosebud magazine, containing two hundred and 
fifty pictures, with simple stories, in large type, 
divided into syllables. 


THE same publishers have nearly ready a new 
volume by Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie—Zast Anglia : 
Personal Recollections and Historical Associa- 
tions ; and Z'he Philosophy of Missions, by 'l. E. 
Slater, of the London Missionary Society. 


Timehri, the half-yearly journal of the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 
Guiana, of which the first number was noticed 
in the ACADEMY of September 26, may be 
obtained in this country from Mr. Stantord. 
The word ‘‘ timehri,” we may add, is the Carib 
name for the old hieroglyphic writing on the 
rocks of Guiana, of which a specimen is given 
on the cover of the journal. 


Tue Scotsman published last week an indig- 
nant leading article because the new Profes- 
sor of Greek at Edinburgh has the misfortune 
to be English, and the cry has been taken up 
by several correspondents of that paper. We 
have not yet observed that the Hnglishman has 
thought fit to return the compliment by com- 
menting in a similar spirit upon the recent 
appointment to Whyte’s Chair of Moral Phil- 
osophy at Oxford. 


In the programme of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution we notice that Dean 
Bradley is announced to deliver two lectures 
upon his predecessor at Westminster, while Dr. 
W. Robertson Smith will lecture on ‘‘ Arabian 
aud Kgyptian Folk-Lore.” At the Edinburgh 
Literary Institute there will be lectures by Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay on “‘ Historical Scenes suggested 
by Wanderings in Asia Minor,” and by Prof. 
Knight, of St. Andrews, on ‘The Poetry of 
Robert Browning.” 





THE subject for the Howard Medal to be 
awarded in June 1883 is 
‘The best exposition of the experiences and 
opinions of John Howard on the preservation and 
improvement of the health of the inmates of schools, 
prisons, workhouses, hospitals, and other public 
institutions, as far as health is affected by struc- 
tural arrangements relating to supplies of air and 
water, drainage, &c.” 
In addition to the medal, which is of bronze, 
the Council of the Statistical Society will 
present to the successful writer the sum of £20. 


Tue first volume is now ready of the grand 
edition of the complete works of Thomas 
Aquinas which is being brought out under 
the express authority of the Pope, whose high 
opinion of ‘‘the angelic doctor” is wei! known. 
It contains the Commentaries upon «.ristotle’s 
“Peri Hermeneias” and ‘ Posteriora Analy- 
tica,” and is printed at the press of the Propa- 
ganda. Finer printing it would be impossible 
now to find. The folio volume, containing 346 
ages of Introduction, &c., and 440 of text, is 
sold for fifty lire (£2); and cheaper editions are 
also issued. M. Dulau, of Soho Square, is the 
agent in England. 

Don J. V. ARAQUISTAIN, the author of 
Leyendas vasco-céintabras, has just published at 
Tolosa a romance entitled Hi Basojaun de 
Etumeta. 


THE new number of the Bibliographie der 
Schweiz (Basel: H. Georg) contains a timely 
and interesting attempt at the compilation of a 
“Gotthard-literatur.” The catalogue names 
670 works during the last forty years, 1842-82, 
beginning with a ‘‘ Memorial iiber die schweizer- 
ischen Alpenpiisse,” published in the Neue 
Helvetia. Among the English writers we find 
Stephenson and Swiburne (sic), There are 
several works by Italians, fewer by Germans ; 
the greater number are by Switzers. 


Tue Milan correspondent of the Berlin 
Deutsches Montagsblatt says that an Italian 
translation of the ‘‘ Plutus” of Aristophanes, by 
Prof. Goffredo Franceschi, is now being played 
at the Teatro Manzoni in Milan. It seems, 
however, that the ‘‘translator” has taken some 
liberties with the original by introducing a 
couple of lovers, and also some speeches against 
the democracy which are supposed to aim ata 
living Italian statesman. 

WE have tothank Mr. H. Buxton Forman 
for a re-issue of his library edition of Shelley 
(Reeves and Turner), confined to the poems, 
and thus reduced from eight to four volumes. 
In every other respect, this re-issue is identical 
with the original published in 1876-77. That it 
should have been called for is the best evidence 
of its value. With the unannotated edition, in 
two volumes (which was reviewed in the 
AcapEMy of September 23), this makes the 
third that we owe to Mr. Forman’s enthusiastic 
labours. We must not forget to add that he has 
here given us what we believe to be the first 
general index, as opposed to an index of first 
lines, to any edition of Shelley. 

Messrs. BLAckWwoopD have sent us a new 
edition, in one handsome yet convenient 
volume, of Traseaden Hall, Gen. Hamley’s last 
novel, and (as many think) his best. For our 
part, we have been more interested in the 
tighting in the Peninsula than in the love com- 
plications or the strange deyolutions of the 
property. 








NOTES FROM MANCHESTER. 
THE winter session of the Manchester Literary 
Club opened on October 2 with a pleasant 
soirée. Besides the usual series of lectures 
and papers, it is hoped that Mr. William Morris 
will lecture, at a date not yet fixed, before a 
joint meeting of the Literary Club, the Academy 
of Art, and the Art Museum Committee. 





Lectures in libraries should, one would 
think, be a powerful stimulus to study, and 
we are glad to learn that the experiment tried 
last winter in connexion with the Salford Free 
Library is to be repeated. A course of twelve 
lectures will be delivered between October and 
March. The subjects range over travels, ge- 
ology, history, and literature. 


THE Ancoats Recreation Committee is en- 
deayouring to infuse some sweetness and light 
into that very dreary work-a-day district of 
Manchester. Mr. George Milner, on Septem- 
ber 30, opened an exhibition in the Public Hall 
of pictures lent by Mr. T. R. Wilkinson, These 
include the drawings of Oxford and Cambridge 
made by the late Mr. William Hull, drawings 
of Seville by Mr. E. M. Bancroft, and Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown’s picture of ‘‘ Wycliffe reading 
his Translation of the Bible to John of Gaunt.” 
In addition to the exhibitions, there will be con- 
certs and “entertainments” of reading and 
recitations each evening during the present 
month. Still more remarkable are the lectures 
to be given on Sunday afternoons. The first of 
the course was delivered on October 1 to an 
audience of about eight hundred working men 
and women by Prof. H. E. Roscoe, who took 
for his subject “Ooal-pit Explosions: their 
Cause and Cure.” 

ALL visitors to Manchester know Lewis's, 
which is the local Whiteley’s and something 
more, for it appeals to a larger circle of customers. 
Lewis’s newest enterprise is to provide a volume 
of “ Penny Readings,” so called, apparently, not 
because they are to be read at meetings to which 
the charge for admission is one penny, but 
because the price for the whole volume is 
but one penny. It consists of a selection of 

rose and poetry. And, as it is evidently 
intended for the million, it is interesting to 
observe what so experienced a caterer as Lewis's 
thinks that the million like. Byron is most 
strongly represented, with no lees than nine 
extracts ; then Shakspere and Tom Hood, five 
each ; Mrs. Hemans and Longfellow, four each. 
Of the rest it is only necessary to say that Will 
Carleton is evidently much read, and the late 
Lord Beaconsfield much admired, by the cus- 
tomers of Lewis's. 





FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THE one authentic likeness of Auguste Comte, 
a portrait by the sculptor Etex, has recently been 
the subject of judicial proceedings in France. 
Comte’s widow, who died in 1877, bequeathed 
this portrait to M. Wyrouboff, who, though editor 
of the Revue positiviste, is not a member of the 
strict sect of Comte’s followers. Thereupon 
M. Laffitte, Comte’s own executor and the 
recognised directeur of the Positivists, disputed 
M. Wyrouboff’s right. The court at that time 
decided that the portrait should be delivered to 
neither, but remain in the custody of Mdme, 
Comte’s legal representative. ‘That gentleman, 
however, 18 now dead; and the matter has 
again come up for legal decision. On this 
occasion the right to possession has been awarded 
to M. Laffitte. The portrait, therefore, will now 
be placed in the house rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 
No. 10, in which Comte died in 1857, and which 
has ever since been religiously preserved by his 
disciples as their head-quarters. 


Ir is expected that the Académie francaise 
will fill up next month the two fuuteuils vacant 
by the deaths of Charles Blanc and de Cham- 
pagny. 

THE eighth volume of the Discours et Plaidoyers 
of M. Gambetta, edited by his friend M. Joseph 
Reinach, will be published next week by Char- 
pentier, the actual date announced being 
Sunday, October 15. It will comprise the 
speeches made during what is known as the 
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period of May 16—1.c., the eae @ état 
of Marshal MacMahon. The text will here be 
given in full of the speech at Lille on August 
15, 1877, which contained the famous alternative 
“se soumettre ou se démettre,” and for which 
the orator was prosecuted. The volume ends 
with a Budget speech, delivered in the Chamber 
on December 4, which led directly to the 
resignation of the stop-gap Ministry of Gen. 
Bochebouet. 


Tue third volume of the Letters of George 
Sand, published at Paris this week by Calmann 
Lévy, covers the period from 1848 to 1853. 
Specially interesting is the appeal for clemency 
addressed by her to Louis Napoleon on January 
20, 1852, less than two months after the coup 
@ état. 

M. ArMAND BascHET will shortly publish a 
work on the Italian players at the French 
Court during the reigns of Charles IV., Henri 
III., Henri IV., and Louis XIII., founded 
mainly upon original documents. 


Mar. Perravup, Bishop of Autun, and one of 
the new members of the Académie francaise, 
has printed (Paris: Gervais) the discourse on 
Card. Richelieu which he delivered in 1866, 
when the remains of the Cardinal were collected 
and buried in the church of the Sorbonne. He 
treats him as “¢évéque et théologien et pro- 
tecteur des lettres.” 

A NEW French translation has just appeared 
(Paris: Hachette) of Locke’s Thoughts con- 
cerning Education, The translator, M. Com- 
payré, has added a Preface, giving an elaborate 
comparison with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s essays 
on education, which he regards as “‘ une refonte 
au gofit du jour des idées de Locke.” 


THE Revue politique et littéraire of October 7 
contains an appreciative estimate of Landor by 
M. Léo Quesnel, and the text of the address 
delivered by M. Paul Janet at the inauguration 
of the statue of Lakanal, the founder of the 
educational system under the First Republic. 
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Euphrates Valley Route to India, in Connexion 
with the Central Asian and Egyptian Questions, 
by Sir William Andrew, Second Edition, with 
Map and Appendix (W. H. Allen); Worked 
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Drawing, by F. Edward Hulme (Longmans); 
The Wonders of Nature, by Prof. Rudolph, 
revised by Alex. Brown, with sixteen illustra- 
tions (Gardner); The Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil, translated into English Verse by the 
Rey. J. M. King, Improved Edition, uniform 
with ‘‘The Aeneid” (Stanford); In Christ ; 
or, the BKeliever’s Union with his God, by A. J. 
Gordon (Hodder and Stoughton); Faith: the 
Life-root of Science, Philosophy, Ethics, and 
Religion, by H. Griffith (Elliot Stock); Lights 
and Shadows of Ancient European Mythology, 
Language, and History; or, Odin’s Runa of 
Yggdrasil, by Elizabeth Wilson (Partridge); A 
Method for Prayer, Compiled and Arranged from 
Matthew Henry, by Capt. George Palmer (Bag- 
ster); Our Lord’s Life on Earth, by the late 
Rey. Dr. Hanna (Religious Tract Society); The 
Footsteps of St. Paul in Rome, by 8. Russell 





Forbes (Nelson); The Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, with Explanatory Notes, by the 
Rev. Henry Linton (Philip); The Book of Com- 
prehensionism: the Relational Classification of 
Ideas, Parts IL. and III. (Cattell); &c., &. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


WE roam’d the sandy beach ; around us spread 

The halo of September ; in the air 

A dreamy languor ; while the ebbing sea 

Did kiss his farewell to each dimpled ridge, 

And whisper promises of sweet return 

In lonely hours, when mortals are asleep. 

Three were we, brother, sister, and a friend 

In spirit dear to both, though he that day, 

And not before, did look into her eyes. 

Our talk was bright, and rippled with the play 

Of fancy and affection link’d in one. 

Our joys from books and nature we compared, 

And felt them kindle warmer in the telling. 

Then, as from calm retreat and vantage-ground, 

Pass’d in review life’s battle, pomp, and woe. 

Thus one, ae the shell-dappled plain :— 

‘¢ The sandy shore is dull; no roaring waves, 

No crags, defiant silence frowning back.” 

‘*Nay,” came response, ‘our deepest, holiest 
thoughts 

We do not bellow blatant to the skies. 

The sea hath other things to do than roar. 

On dizzy cliffs the spirit folds her wings, 

And shuddering, crush’d, bewilder'd, fears to soar. 

By awe deprese’d, we're quicken’d by repose.” 

Thus topics shifted, strang on golden thread 

Of happiness ; till coldly each ’gan feel 

The crowding moments, for our time was brief, 

And from that on our talk’s spontaneous flow 

Was choked with pauses full of sweet regret 

That life was not all one September day 

And happy intercourse of buoyant souls. 

Then hands were claspéd, and the softening light 

Grew deep to tender sadness in our eyes ; 

And then we parted, and the sun went dewn. 


Joun W. JoynNt. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF. HERZOG, 


Nor a few readers of the ACADEMY will learn with 
much regret the great loss historical theology 
has suffered by the death of the well-known 
editor of the Real-Encyklopiidie fiir protestant. 
ische Theologie und Kirche, Johann Jakob 
Herzog, which happened at Erlangen on 
September 30. He was born at Basel in 1805, 
entered the university of his native town in 
1822, and afterwards studied at Berlin. From 
1835 till 1846 he held a Professorship of Historical 
Theology at the Académie of Lausanne, where 
he published his Life of the Basel Reformer, 
Oekolampadius (1843). In 1847 Herzog was in- 
vited to fill a Chair at the University of Halle. In 
1851 he received a commission from the Prussian 
Government to visit Geneva, Paris, London, 
and Dublin in order to investigate the sources 
for the history of the Waldenses. The result of 
this mission was his work Die romanischen 
Waldenser (1853). At this time, also, he con- 
ceived the plan of his Real-Encyklopidie, and 
he succeeded in gaining for this great under- 
taking the co-operation of many eminent 
scholars. The first edition was published from 
1854-68, in eighteen volumes, with four supple- 
mentary ones. Since the beginning of this 
work he had left Halle fur Erlangen, which 
remained his sphere of activity till his retire- 
ment from active academical duties in 1877. 
The last years of his well-employed and worthy 
life were occupied with his A briss der gesammten 
Kirchengeschichte (three volumes, 1876-82), and 
with the preparation of a second edition of his 
Real-Encyklopiidie, which has already reached 
the tenth volume. We have every reason to 
hope that the latter work will survive its editor, 
and be brought to a desirable completion by 
the efforts of his friends. H. KReEss, 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe Cornhill Magazine has the beginning of 
an article on ‘‘ Miss Edgeworth,” which gives 
a pleasant sketch of life and society at the end 
of last century, and contains many amusing 
stories of Mr. Day, the author of Sandford 
and Merton, who was intimately connected with 
the Edgeworth family. J. C. ©. also begins 
a scholarly study of ‘‘ Voltaire in England ;” 
it is done with a thoroughness beyond the 
average of magazine articles. J. A. F. writes on 
‘Some Solar and Lunar Myths,” with the 
intention of showing that irrational mythology 
is the product of irrational minds, and that 
its irrationality is the .very essence of its 
plausibility. Shway Yoo gives an account of 
*‘The Kachyens,” who inhabit the region 
between China and Burma. The account of 
““A Visit to Delphi” is a pleasant record of 
travel, but does not increase the reader’s topo- 
graphical or antiquarian knowledge. 


THE Antiquary improves steadily, and bids 
fair to be to this generation what the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was to our forefathers. Mr. Gomme’s 
article on the Preston Guild is particularly 
valuable. It shows how the most seemingly 
valueless documents may be compelled to reveal 
facts of high import. We are glad to find that 
Mr. Gomme lifts up his voice against the notion 
still common that our old corporations are no 
older than the date of their earliest charter. It is 
certain in some cases, probable in almost all, 
that the charter was but the confirmation of 
franchises and rights of much eartier date. 
The extracts furnished by Mr. Bax from the 
accounts of a Surrey yeoman are of value as 
furnishing data for a history of agriculture. 
The spelling is most curious. The whole MS. 
should be studied by someone learned in 
dialects. Its strange forms of spelling are many 
of them evidently not the result of ignorance, 
but of a desire to represent the pronunciation 
which the yeoman heard. Mr. James Purves 
has a good article on “ Fletcher of Saltoun,” 
which puts the man in a favourable, but not 
too favourable, light. Scotchmen honour the 
patriot’s memory, but he is commonly looked 
upon as very much of a dreamer. This is 
surely unfair. A theorist by nature, he lived 
in a time of rapid change, and had therefore 
somewhat better opportunities of airing his 
hobbies than we have. He was highly 
educated, and yet condemned to spend much of 
his time among his social equals, who were 
almost all of > ane very deficient in culture. 
Such a position does not tend to foster the 
virtue of humility. Mr. Purves expresses 
much admiration for Fletcher’s style, which 
certainly is well-knit and terse to a degree 
rarely equalled. We wonder what his hero 
would have thought of something being 
described as ‘‘like a table of statistics clothed 
in realisation.” The Reports of local anti- 
quarian societies have been prepared in the 
careful manner to which we have of late become 
accustomed. 


THE current number of the China Review 
opens with an article by Mr. Jamieson on some 
recognised legal decisions in cases affecting the 
Chinese Marriage Law. In most couutries 
marriage laws are of difficult interpretation. 
But in China, where usage so commonly passes 
into law, and where the relation of master and 
slave exists, their intricacies are endless; and 
as Chinese jurists, instead of laying down 
any general principles, enlarge only on 
details, they add to the confusion by the 
multiplication of cases, and leave untouched 
the central doctrines which might serve for the 
guidance of the courts. But, though unsatis- 
factory to the legal mind, many of the cases 
quoted by Mr. Jamieson are interesting from 
the strangeness of the circumstances surround- 
ing them. Mr. Parker next continues the 
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narrative of his journey in Szch’uan. Being 
a vigilant observer, he has also something 
interesting to say either of the people and their 
industries, or of the country and its products. 
Being also evidently able to endure much, he 
never fails to describe with cheery good 
humour the many and perpetual discomforts 
which attended him on his travels. Mr. 
Watters, in the succeeding article, compares 
Mr. Bendall’s translation from the Sanskrit of 
the ‘*‘ Megha Sittra”’ with the Chinese version, 
without, however, adding much to our previous 
knowledge. In a review of M. Cordier’s 
Bibliotheca Sinica, M. Méllendorf, one of the 
authors of a Manual of Chinese Bibliography, 
points out some errors of omission, though 
constrained to give a qualified approval to M. 
Cordier’s exhaustive work. The notices of new 
books at the end of the number testify to the 
increased literary activity in all matters relating 
to China. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau has a pretty story by 
Herr Meyer, ‘‘ Page Leubelfing,” of which the 
plot is laid in the days of Gustavus Adolfus. 
Herr Renier begins an elaborate description of 
the island of Elba. An interesting autobio- 
graphical sketch of a German officer, ‘‘ Aus zwei 
annectirten Liindern,” gives the personal remi- 
niscences of a Hanoverian of the events between 


1848 and 1866. The most interesting paper, 
however, is one by Prof. Haeckel, ‘‘ Die Natur- 


anschauung von Darwin, Goethe und Lamarck.” 
It was read as an address before a philo- 
sophical society at Eisenach last month. To 
an English reader it is interesting for the 
writer’s personal reminiscences of Darwin, whom 
he visited in 1866, 1876, and 1879. Prof. 
Haeckel admires especially Darwin’s quiet life 
as a student. 

‘Nothing is, in our opinion, so destructive to pro- 
found and earnest scientific work as the scholastic 
jealousies of our great universities and the party 
struggles of our learned academies. From these, 
as weil as from all poste of distinction and other 
distracting influences of outer life, Darwin always 
kept himself aloof, and he acted wisely.” 


Prof. Haeckel publishes a letter which Darwin 
wrote, after repeated entreaties, to a young 
student at Jena who pressed for his opinions. 
As it is the most definite statement of Darwin’s 
attitude towards religion it deserves quota- 
tion :— 
“*Down : 5th Juno, 1879° 

** Dear Sir, 

‘“‘T am much occupied, an old man, with bad health, 
and [ have no time to answer your questions fully, 
even supposing that they admit of answer. Science 
has nothing to do with Christ, except so far as the 
habit of scientitic observation makes a man careful 
in admitting evidence. As regards myself, I do 
not believe that any revelation has ever been made. 
In respect to a future life, every man must make 
his decision between contradictory and undeter- 
mined probabilities. 

**T remain, 
** Your well-wisher, 
** CHARLES DARWIN.” 
It is curious to contrast Darwin’s simple state- 
ment with Prof. Haeckel’s assertion of “a 
monistic religion of humanity.” 








WHAT CAN INDIA TEACH US? 


Wira reference to Prof. Max Miiller’s article in 
the current number of the Contemporary Review, 
an ‘‘ Old Indian,” than whom few, if any, have 
made a better use of their stay in India, sends 
us the following lines :— 


“No men have better opportunities of obtaining 
accurate and valuable information on a thousand 
different matters that interest scientific men than 
the officers of Government in India, but few make 
less use of such opportunities, The reason of this, 


so far as my experience extends, is not so much 
want of energy as want of knowledge of the kind 
of information required in Europe, and want of 
means of communication with those who require it. 
Before the young official leaves Europe, he has no 
time to think of anything but ‘cramming’ for 
examinations, and, therefore, arrives in India with 
very little more information than those examina- 
tions require. It may be that he has taken a liking 
to some particular branch of that information, and 
continues to elaborate {t ; but in most cases he has 
taken a dislike to the whole of his recent studies, 
and prosecutes them as little as possible. At any 
rate, he knows next to nothing of the many 
scientific problems awaiting solution by means of 
careful observation of facts which will daily, or 
occasionally, pass before his eyes unobserved ; and 
they are left unrecorded, possibly for some casual 
visitor to the country to note under all the dis- 
advantages of hurried observation and inadequate 
means ot enquiry, which often leads to false infer- 
ences from true facts, as the visitor has no time or 
means for continued observation and investigation. 
Much of this waste of opportunities is no doubt 
unavoidable ; but surely some of it might be pre- 
vented if scientific men in Europe could formulate 
the questions likely to be solved by observation in 
India, pointing out what is known and what 
remains to be ascertained, and if they could find 
some means, independent of Government control, of 
putting and keeping themselves in communication 
with every official in India. They would soon 
discover which men were useful, and which im- 
practicably careless of knowledge, Possibly it 
would be more difficult to induce the scientific 
men of Europe to take this trouble than to move 
the Indian official to do his part of the work,” 








NOTES FROM MELBOURNE. 


THE University of Melbourne has at last made 
a great step in the direction of progress by 
passing a resolution to appoint a professor of 
the English, French, and German languages 
and literatures. It was proposed to unite with 
this chair a lectureship on comparative phil- 
ology ; but the Council have, on reflection, come 
to the conclusion that this subject can better be 
taught in connexion with the classical chair, 
and so Dr. Strong, the classical professor in the 
university, has undertaken to give a course of 
lectures on comparative philology. A lecture- 
ship has also been established of mental and 
moral philosophy, the duties of which are per- 
formed by Mr. Henry Laurie. The lectureship 
on natural philosophy, vacant by the death of 
Mr. Pirani, has been filled by the election of 
Mr. H. M. Andrew, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Ormond, the munificent founder of the 
affiliated college which bears his name, finding 
that his college is full of students, has gener- 
ously determined to enlarge it at his own 
expense. Trinity College, the affiliated Episco- 
palian college, being likewise full, a benefactor 
has appeared in the person of Mr. Joseph 
Clurke, who has undertaken to erect a new 
wing. Thus Mr. Macfarland and Mr. Leeper, 
the principals of these two colleges, will each 
find themselves at the head of some fifty or 
sixty students. 

The Government of Victoria has placed about 
£12,000 at the disposal of the trustees of the 
Public Library and National Gallery of Victoria. 
The accommodation for the school of art is to 
be extended, and the public library is to be in- 
creased. 

The Acclimatisation Society, having obtained 
leave from the Government to make a charge on 
admission to their gardens, are obtaining a 
regular revenue from this source, and are 
increasing their stock of animals by large addi- 
tions made from India, Singapore, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, &c. Their reptile house was lately 
destroyed by fire. _They purpose to add a 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


POPULAR NAMES OF FISHES. 
Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop, 
In my investigations concerning the food of 
fishes by an examination of the stomachs and 
intestines of various species, to which you were 
good enough to draw attention in the ACADEMY 
a short time ago, I do not forget to enquire 
about the names of fishes as popularly known 





museum to their already existing collection. 


either to fishermen or to those engaged in the 
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trade. When I visited Grimsby last July I 
heard the following names used in the fish docks 
as applied to three distinct kinds of fish— 
Roker, Latchett, and Whitches. I had previously 
noticed these names in the columns of the 
Manchester Examiner and Times, which gives 
day, by day the prices of nearly all kinds of the 
common commercial fishes as current both at 
Grimsby and Billingsgate; but before I visited 
Grimsby I did not kuow the fish intended by 
these respective names, nor had any idea as to 
their meaning and origin. It is hardly within 
the scope of a general dictionary to notice 
age or provincial names; and, accordingly, 

rof, Skeat, in his splendid etymological dic- 
tionary (which everyone who values true 
scholarship may feel proud to possess), makes 
no allusion to these fish names. 

As to the three names just mentioned, I find 
that at Grimsby the word 

1. Roker is used to denote the thornback- 
ray (Aaja clavata, Lin.) exclusively, and this 
species is, by this name, distinguished from 
others of the family Rajidae, to which the term 
‘‘skate” is applied, such as to the common 
skate (2. batis), and to one or two other market- 
able kinds. The roker is the thornback-ray. 
Rokers fetch a less price than skate in the 
markets, and are always quoted separately. 
But what is the meaning of the word ‘ roker” ? 
It seems to be clearly referrible to the Swedish 
word Rocka, the Danish Rokke, and the Dutch 
Rog, all of which denote especially, but not 
altogether exclusively, the thornback. The 
North Sea fishermen, who are in the habit of 
taking several kinds of fish well known to our 
Dutch or Scandinavian neighbours, would very 
naturally sometimes adopt their names. 
_ 2, LarcHett.—This name, not much known 
in London, is used to designate one of the 
gurnards or gurnets. It is well known in the 
Grimsby fish-market, and is applied to the 
species called by Bloch Trigla pini; the 
7’. cuculus, Lin. and Day; the red or cuckoo 
gurnard of Yarrell; and the Eileck of Couch. 
Latchetts and gurnets are always quoted in the 
price-lists as distinct; the former, being much 
more esteemed than the latter, fetch a higher 
price. The fishermen, however, fully recognise 
the latchett as a gurnet of some kind. By 
the term ‘‘gurnets” at Grimsby are generally 
meant the gray gurnet (7'. gurnardus, Lin.), of 
which immense quantities, usually of a small 
size, are caught in the trawl-nets; but perhaps 
one or two other species may be included under 
the name of gurnet. The meaning of the word 
‘‘latchett” is not very evident. One might, 
perhaps, suggest that it is another form of the 
word ‘‘rotchet,” a corruption of the French 
rouge, “red.” Compare le grondin rouge, ‘* the 
red gurnard.” The word “‘ rotchett” is as old 
as Willughby (1686), who speaks of ‘‘the red 
gurnard or rotchett a Gallico rouget, id est 
russus, dictus” (Hist. Pisc, p. 281). The 7’. pint 
is red, but so also is another beautifully coloured 
species, the roseate piper (7. Zyra, Lin.), and this 
is said to be called sometimes the rochet. But 
as both the terms latchett and rotchet, or rochet, 
are used of gurnards, I think we must regard 
them as distinct in meaning and origin. I 
am disposed to think that the word “latchett” 
has reference to a well-marked and distinguish- 
ing character in the species denoted. The 
lateral line in the latchett, or 7’. pini, is strongly 
crossed by a number of short straight lines, which 
run at right angles to it. This reminded Bloch 
of the acicular leaves of the pine-tree—hence his 
name of 7’. pini; to others, this crossed lateral 
line might probably suggest the idea of rudi- 
mentary lace-work and the name of “latchett ” 
—ie., a little lace, or plaited string. This 
character of the lateral line is very conspicuous 
in specimens that have been for some time 
out of water, and may account for the meaning 
and origin of the term under consideration. 





Fishermen and sailors, from their constant 
dealing with twine and netting, would be likely 
to mark the resemblance alluded to, and to 
characterise it by a not inappropriate name. 

3. Wartcoues.—These fish, well known in 
Grimsby and Manchester, where they have 
a considerable sale, are not etymologically 
connected with the ‘Lancashire witches ” 
who sell them. Tho term is used exclusively 
in the trade to denote a species of Pleuronec- 
tidae—namely, the craig-fluke (Pleuronectes 
cynoglossus, Lin.), a kind of dab, which is taken 
in considerable numbers in the North Sea in 
certain places. Whitches somewhat resemble 
in general appearance another kind of dab, 
wrongly called a sole—viz, the lemon dab, 
P. microcephalus ; but the fishermen and sales- 
men distinguish them rightly even at a glance. 
In quality of flesh whitches are soft, and not 
commendable. Though they furnish cheap and 
wholesome food, I do not think they are nearly 
as good as the lemon dab. Shakspere asks : 
‘What's in a name? a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” True; but it is 
found preferable to call a lemon dab a lemon 
sole, the sole being by far the superior fish; 
and perhaps lemon dabs would not sell as well 
as lemon soles, and this brings me to what I 
think is the origin of the word “ whitches.” 
These fish are sometimes called white soles, being 
much lighter in colour, as a rule, than the real 
sole. From white sole to whitsol and whitches 
the transition is easy in rapid pronunciation. 

I believe that Mr. Satchell is engaged on a 
glossary of fish-names for the English Dialect 
Society, and I have thought that these remarks 
may interest some of your readers. 

W. Hovaeuton. 








EUSKARIAN. 
Settrington Rectory, York: Oct. 9, 1882. 

As I believe I am chiefly responsible for 
giving currency, some twenty years ago, to the 
term “ Euskarian,” to which exception is now 
taken, you will perhaps allow me space for a 
few words in its defence. 

The word was intended as a generalisation to 
express conclusions philological rather than 
anthropological. It has, therefore, no necessary 
connexion with the shape of crania, the colour 
of hair, or the use of flint axes. 

But, as there are grounds for assuming a philo- 
logical connexion between certain non-Aryan 
races of South-western Europe, a linguistic 
term to represent this hypothesis is clearly con- 
venient. The Euskarian word for ‘ water,” 
which is found in the names Silures (Siluria), 
Asturia, Iluria, Liguria, and many more, and 
the plural locative suffix -efan or -itan, denoting 
*¢ those who are in,” which is seen in the ethnic 
names Lus-itan-ia, Maur-itun-ia, Aqu-itan-ia, 
Br-itan-ia, and in a host of ancient tribal names 
in Spain, such as the Cerr-etan-i, Aus-etan-i, 
Lal-etan-i, Oos-etan-i, Vesc-itan-i, Lac-etan-i, 
Carp-etan-i, Or-etan-i, Bast-etan-i, Turd-efan-i, 
Suess-etan-i, Ed-efan-i, and others, make it 
highly probable, to say the least, that races 
speaking languages of the Euskarian type were 
located along the Western coasts of Europe and 
North-western Africa at a very ancient time— 
probably before the arrival of the Keltic people. 

If a word has to be coined to express this 
probable fact, the choice seems to lie between 
Silurian, Ligurian, Iberian, and Euskarian. 
To all four there are obvious objections, as 
there are to all similar generalisations--such as 
the terms Aryan, Semitic, Indo-European, 
Ural-Altaic, or Turanian; but, on the whole, 
the term Kuskarian, as a linguistic expression 
of a deduction from linguistic science, seems to 
me now, as it seemed twenty years ago, open to 
less objection than any of the possible sub- 
stitutes. It is only a choice of difficulties at 
best. Silurian, Ligurian, and Iberian are 





already pre-occupied ; the two first, moreover, 
are derived from extreme outlying tribes, and 
the last would involve undesirable confusions 
and misconceptions. Your correspondents 
would do well to find a good substitute for the 
maligned term before proposing to abolish it. 
“ Neolithic” certainly will not do—it is too wide, 
just as “ Silurian” is too narrow, besides involy- 
ing, a3 your correspondents have pointed out, 
avery questionable theory. No term derived 
from the colour of the hair or the shape of the 
skull can be accepted, and we are therefore 
driven back perforce on some term primarily 
either geographical or linguistic. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE ROUMANIANS. 
London : Oct. 7, 1882. 


A propos of your observations of to-day on the 

quality of the articles in the current numbers of 
the leading monthly magazines, may I call 
attention to an assertion as to the origin of the 
Roumanians which Mr. C. F. Keary prefixes to 
his account of their popular poetry in the Nine- 
teenth Century? He says:— 
*‘ According to all popular belief and tradition, and 
to the testimony of geographers and historians 
alike, the Rou are nothing else than the 
offspring of the legions which Trajan placed in the 
iand to colonise it.” 


Mr. Keary then proceeds, guided apparently by 
the light of nature, to suggest that the experts 
may have overlooked a probable Sclavonian 
element to which the extensive Sclavonian cor- 
ruption of the Wallachian vernacular bears 
seeming witness; but he betrays no acquaint- 
ance with external aids to the consideration of 
the question. 

Now, 2s a mere matter of fact in recent 
literary history, a considerable number of 
” ————— ”a term intended doubtless to 
include ‘‘ ethnographers”—and “historians” 
have during the last eight years agreed utterly 
to discard this “‘ popular belief” in favour of a 
theory which makes the Romance-speaking 
people of Roumania and Hungary to be mainly 
the offspring of emigrants from Moesia, Thrace, 
and Macedon—the last-mentioned region still 
contains a considerable Roumanian element— 
whose speech became Latinised during the age 
of Roman domination, so far as the vocabulary 
goes, and who received the contemptuous 
epithet, rendered “‘ Wallach” in English, from 
their Sclavonian conquerors. The date of the first 
wanderings of the Wallachs to the present seats 
of their race this side the Danube has been 
fixed as early as the Sclavonian inroads of 
the sixth and seventh centuries by Miklosich, 
and as late as the thirteenth century by the 
late R. Roesler, of Gritz, the vindicator, 
albeit not the actual reviver of this theory, 
which, originally broached by Thunmann, of 
Halle, towards the close of the last century, had 
fallen into oblivion. Men of such diametrically 
opposite points of view as U. Jireteck, the his- 
torian of the Bulgarians and grandson of the 

reat Sclavist Schafarik, and Messre. E. A. 
freeman and W. R. Morfill—each, perhaps, 
Sclavinior ipsis Sclavinis—in the one camp, and 
the Hungarians Hunfalvy and Schwicker, and 
Biedermann, of Vienna, in the other, have un- 
hesitatingly accepted the theory of Roesler, 
whose Hauptwerke on the subject, Roméinische 
Studien, had, oddly enough, the effect of driving 
into the ranks of the opposition (then headed 
by Jung, of Innspruck) the very writer by 
whom Thunmann’s long-forgotten theories were 
once more brought to notice and apparently 
adopted—W. Thomatek. As the controversy 
has gone on, sundry hot Sclavonian partisans 
have joined the forces of Jung, and roundly 
taken young Jireteck to task for the treason to 
the Sclave cause involyed in supplementing, by 
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a body of weighty evidence from old Serbian 
sources, a theory which has found acceptance 
at Budapesth. ' 

Those of your readers to whom the details of 
this question are unfamiliar, who will turn to 
my review of the work of one of these gentle- 
meu—Ueber der Abkunft der Rumanen, by J. L. 
Pit—in the AcapEMy of October 30, 1880, 
and my letter on the same subject in your issue 
of September 17 of the following year, can 
judge of the methods of controversy to which 
the strength of Roesler’s position has driven 
some defenders of the ‘‘ popular belief” who 
are not of Latin race— methods which 
exclude neither the ruthless mutilation, the 
apparently wilful suppression, nor the direct 
misrepresentation of authorities where vital 
points are in question. A “tradition” which 
stands in need of such championship must, 
however “popular” oc venerable, pro- 
nounced, with Mr. Freeman, to have been 
‘* completely dispersed by modern research.” 

A. R. FatrrFicELp. 








THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ REGISTERS. 
West Hackney Rectory: Oct. 7, 1882. 

Your reviewer, in his notice of my annotated 
Registers of Merchant Taylors’ School, charges me 
with having fallen a victim to the prevalent 
cacoethes emendandi. Without claiming entire 
immunity from the disease, I venture to eay 
that in one of the two instances alleged it 
shows itself in my critic and not in myself. 
I suggested that by “Yielding co. Middx.” 
Dugard probably meant the parish now known 
as Ealing. Yourreviewer unhesitatingly states 
that ‘‘the locality is obviously Yelding, a 
hamlet of Hayes.” Now, the accurate 


Dugard distinctly called Yielding a parish ; 
why is it, then, ‘‘ obviously” a hamlet? He 


knew the difference between such divisions, 
and on the page preceding the supposed error 
marked it in the fifteenth entry. Lysons says 
that Ealing was known as Yeling, Yellyng, 
and Yealing; and there is no other parish 
in the county at all resembling Dugard’s 
word. Quite unintentionally, I have no doubt, 
Mr. Round has by the two instances he has 
quoted implied that the suggestions in my 
notes are of little value. Other and more 
favourable judgments have been expressed 
upon them, and I can truly say that they 
represent much honest labour and independent 


_ Tam glad to say that Dr. Howard is printing 
in the Miscellanea Heraldica et Genealogica those 
portions of Dugard’s admission-book which 
relate to his private school. 

CHARLES J. Robinson. 





While maintaining that it is as impossible to 
make ‘‘ Yielding” into Ealing (ignoring the 
distinctive “‘d” of the eald) as ‘‘ Auborne” 
into Avebury, I hasten to add that the supposed 
implication is indeed ‘‘ quite unintentional ; ” 
and to repeat, of Mr. Kobinson’s annotative 
matter, that ‘the labour which this illustra- 
tion must have cost the editor will be realised, 
we fear, by few.” RounD. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT OF 19879. 


Taunton: Ot. 10, 1882. 
With reference to Mr. Dore’s remarks 
(AcaDEmy, No. 544, p. 261), it may be interest. 
ing to state that, in the Geneva small quarto 
edition (Crespin ; 1568) of the Geneva version 
of the New Testament, the reading at Luke ii. 12 
is “childe,” and that at Rom. ii. 20 is ‘‘ the 
unlearned,” as in the edition of 1575 quoted by 

Mr. Dore. Ws. P. PrncHarp. 





‘*THE DIGBY MYSTERIES.” 
Berlin, 8.W., Kleinbeerenstrasse 7: Oct. 5, 1882. 
Glancing over the Glossary appended to The 
Digby Mysteries, just re-edited by Mr. Furnivall 
for the New Shakspere Society, I was struck 
by the explanation of ‘‘ 3af” in p. 122, 1. 1799, 
as “if.” The passage in which the word occurs 
runs as follows :— 
‘* pay now, ser, and go to lond, 
for here is be portt 3af I ondyrstond.” 
I think there is not the least doubt that ‘‘ 3af” 
is a proper name here — Joppa, Germ. Jafa. 
J. ZuPmTza. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Oct. 16, 7.30 p.m. Education: Examinations— 

* Lacroix’s Theories of Education,” by Mr. F. G. Fleay. 
8 p.m. Roval Academy: ‘‘The Bones of the Human 
Body,” II., by Prof, Marshall, 

Tuuxspay, Oct. 19, at 5 p.m. Hellenic: * Explorations in 
Aeolis,” by Prof. Sayce; ** A New Statuette of Herakles,’’ 
by Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

Faivay, Oct, 20,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Bones of the 
Human Body,” II{., by Prof, Marshall. 








SCIENCE. 

P. Vergili Maronis Opera. Virgil, with 
an Introduction and Notes by T. L. 
Papillon. In 2vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


Few teachers will doubt the lawfulness of a 
fresh attempt to supply the need of an 
edition of Vergil with English notes for 
school and college use. Of the two complete 
editions, which are abreast of modern scholar- 
ship, that of Prof. Conington is often 
embarrassing to the average student from 
the very copiousness of the commentary, not 
less than from the uncertainty of tone which 
sometimes marks its utterances ; while that of 
Dr. Kennedy, even in its latest form, supplies 
much less than might fairly be demanded. 
Mr. Papillon’s volumes, therefore, have a 
sufficient reason for their existence; and, on 
the whole, they appear to have satisfied it. 
The first volume contains the text, very 
beautifully printed, and an Introduction of 
forty-eight pages ; the second, of nearly four 
hundred closely printed pages, contains the 
notes. Mr. Papillon has therefore allowed him- 
self almost exactly the same space for com- 
mentary as that which Dr. Kennedy occupied. 
It is evident that, if his aim was to give more 
assistance than Dr. Kennedy had furnished, 
it was necessary to exercise a very rigid self- 
control, and to cut away with an unsparing 
hand all that did not strictly bear upon the 
elucidation of the author. It may be doubted 
whether Mr. Papillon’s pruning knife has 
always been as merciless as it should have 
been. The commentary does not generally 
err on the side of diffuseness. Indeed, it is 
only the sense of the need of rigid compres- 
sion which can lead a critic to overlook the 
meagreness of the notes on some much- 
debated passages. For instance, in den. ix. 
140 f., Mr. Papillon gives the true version, 
though without the desirable reference for the 
force of fuisset; but he takes no notice of 
the reading of Ribbeck and Forbiger, which, 
considering the wide currency of Ribbeck’s 
text, should at least have been noted; and in 
Eel. iv. 49 Mr. Munro’s interpretation is 
touched upon far too briefly. But, this being 
the case, it is open to doubt whether it was 
wise to offer to the class of students whose 
needs are being kept in view twenty pages on 


the text of Vergil, full of details as to the 
ancient commentators. It is certain that a 
reader who desires information about Aemilius 
Asper or Velius Longus will not need to be 
informed as to the primary meaning of Jatro. 

As a rule, Mr. Papillon’s judgment is sound, 
and his interpretations accurate. In deter- 
mining the text he is decidedly conservative ; — 
and, contrary to the practice of most recent 
editors, he inclines to follow the guidance of 
the MSS. rather than the express quotation 
of grammarians (e.g., Aen. xii. 605). In 
Ecl. vi. 16 the note is not in accordance with 
the text ; the latter runs, serta procul, tantum 
capiti delapsa, iacebant, from which it would 
appear that the editor accepts the interpre- 
tation, supported, among others, by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, of tantwm delapsa, as “just fallen ;”’ 
but the note is procul tantum, ‘just apart,” 
tut0bv Sccov amwhev (Theocr. i. 45); and 
authorities are quoted for the force of tantum, 
“ only so much,” and procul, “ apart.” This 
is not the only instance in which an un- 
observed discrepancy is likely to puzzle the 
reader not a little. There is, perhaps, too 
little help given in the way which is the 
most valuable and the least injurious to 
students, that of reference to some standard 
grammar; such a reference would have 
obviated the necessity for notes like the 
somewhat misleading one on egeret (.fen. 
ix. 88). 

In the matter of orthography, Mr. Papillon 
has deliberately adopted what may be called 
a method of conventionalised uniformity. 
Wherever the MS. evidence is clear and 
consistent he follows it; but, wherever 
there is any variation, he falls back upon the 
most familiar spelling, and keeps to it un- 
swervingly. The argument on this point is 
by no means convincing. He says :— 


‘*Granted that in Virgil’s time pronunciation 
had not completely triumphed over ey 
in the assimilation of prepositions; that the 
varying forms ‘ -is’ and ‘ -es’ for nom. and acc. 
plur. of ‘i’ and consonant stems were still in 
use; that the feeling against the combination 
‘uu’ (‘vu’) was not yet extinct; and that 
‘maxumus’ and ‘ yorto’ still held their ground 
beside *‘ maximus’ and ‘ verto’—is it therefore 
necessary or desirable to maintain in Virgil’s 
text, on the evidence of MSS. written long after 
his time, such variations as ‘impius,’ ‘inpius,’ 
‘navis,’ ‘naves,’ ‘ volnus,’ ‘ vulnus,’ ‘ lacruma,’ 
‘lacrima,’ ‘ vortex,’ ‘vertex’? Can we feel 
that the poet himself would have tolerated such 
irregularity ; or, at least, that there is any im- 
probability in retaining in his text only one of 
two varying forms ?” 


To these questions most scholars would prob- 
ably feel inclined to return an answer very 
different from that which the writer expects. 
Mr. Papillon himself recognises that the true 
method is that inaugurated by Lachmann on 
Lucretius—* to sift as carefully as possible the 
existing MS. evidence, and from it make the 
best approximation to what the author might 
have written, taking as a rule the oldest form 
for which evidence, direct or indirect, is forth- 
coming.” But this method leads to exactly 
the opposite result to that which Mr. 
Papillon professes (though with happy incon- 
sistency) to accept. He, after “sifting the 
MS. evidence,” insists upon a uniformity 
against which they bear witness on every 
page, and rejects the older forms wherever 
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MSS. “ written long after his time” furnish 
Jater ones. Mr. Papillon gives sound reasons 
for not accepting Ribbeck’s text as a whole ; 
but he is less convincing in arguing against his 
principles of orthography ; and, indeed, passes 
from the one point to the other in a somewhat 
confusing fashion (Introduction, p. 2). One 
would be glad, too, to know on what evidence 
the statement rests that “ in Virgil’s time the 
forms ‘ eiicio, ‘ reiicio,’ &c., were normal.’ 

Perhaps the most entirely satisfactory part 
of this edition is to be found in the transla- 
tions, which are introduced somewhat 
frequently as affording the shortest and 
clearest form of explanation. In these Mr. 
Papillon need not fear comparison with any 
of his predecessors. He has usually hit a 
happy mean between the over-ornateness of 
many of Conington’s versions and the bald- 
ness of some of Dr. Kennedy’s. Fg., in 
Aen, ix. 140, 141: 

“But, you say, ’tis enough that they have 
perished once. Ay, it should have been enough 
to sin once in days of old, hating utterly 
(thenceforth) well-nigh all woman kind. Fools! 
whose trust in the rampart that parts us, and 
the trench that stays our onset, poor fence 
*gainst death, is all that gives them heart,” 

is a rendering which will not suffer by the 
side of Dr. Kennedy’s: 

** But (it will be said) to have perished once is 
enough: to sin once before should have been 
enough for them, hating utterly from that 
moment almost all the female sex: warriors 
JSorsooth, to whom this trusty wall that inter- 
venes, these impeding ditches that divide us for 
a short while from death, lend courage.” 

Mr. Papillon’s list of authorities is some- 
what meagre; and it is curious that, while 
Forbiger is one of the few editors who have 
been habitually consulted, no notice is taken 
of his latest (fourth) edition (1871-74), which 
that indefatigable scholar most carefully 
brought up to date. Nor does he appear to 
have noticed the difference between Wagner's 
larger and his smaller edition; at least the 
account of Wagner’s work on p. 45 is very 
misleading. But although Mr. Papillon’s 
edition can hardly be pronounced in its 
present form the ideal commentary on Vergil, 
even for its restricted purpose, it is not too 
much to say that no edition has been 
hitherto published in England which ap- 
proaches so nearly to that ideal; and that, if 
the accomplished editor chooses to submit 
it to revision and expansion in future editions, 
incorporating the results of a more extensive 
use of the Vergilian literature, it has qualities 
which may enable it to retain its place un- 
challenged. A. S. WiLKrns. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


A Treatise on Marine Surveying. By the 
Rey. J. L. Robinson. (Macmillan.) We are 
always ready to welcome any work that seems 
likely to further the interests of marine survey- 
ing, which becomes every day more and more 
important in view of the great strides being 
made in modern shipbuilding. A well-known 
officer of high rank has laid down the axiom that 
a fair surveyor must of necessity be a good 
navigator; and another eminent authority has 
placed on record his opinion that some knowledge 
of both the practice and theory of surveying is 
& necessary part of the training of every naval 
officer, without which he cannot haye an 





intelligent understanding of the charts, the 
methods of using them, and the confidence to 
be placed in them. The great importance of the 
hydrographic branch of the navy is, indeed, 
very generally recognised, and the scope of the 
examination in marine surveying has been 
greatly increased since the establishment of the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Robinson considered 
that a small manual was wanted which would 
not only meet the requirements of students, but 
might also excite a wider interest in the more 
popular features of this useful branch of study. 
The plan of the work is similar to that 
employed with success in text-books of 
elementary science, combining a description of 
the instruments used, and of the various 
methods pursued, with a careful selection of 
representative examples, which, with their 
solutions, will no doubt be highly appreciated 
by many a gallant young officer who would 
carry a lighter heart into action than into the 
examination-room. Indeed, these examples 
form one of the principal features of the book, 
which, though the materials have been selected 
and arranged with much judgment, has other- 
wise small pretensions to originality. In the 
chapter on ‘‘ Instruments and Observing,” we 
should like to haye seen more stress laid on 
the great importance of obtaining a thorough 
mastery of the sextant; and, though sur- 
veyors do not trust much to the compass, still, 
in an introductory work of this kind, some- 
thing should be said about the amount of 
dependence which may be placed on it. We 
would also suggest that some remarks on the 
conduct of a running survey, and on Sumner’s 
method for determining a ship’s position, would 
tend to make the book more generally useful. 
As it stands, however, it is an excellent 
companion to the treatises of Commander Hull 
and Mr. Laughton, and is therefore one of the 
books which should be studied by every young 
naval officer who wishes to become a good 
surveyor or pilot. Marine surveying is, in a 
sense, the essence of pilotage; and as pilotage 
enabled Nelson to fight the Battle of the Nile 
at his own time, so it has also contributed in no 
small degree to the success of the recent naval 
operations under Sir Beauchamp Seymour. 


A History of Coal Mining in Great Britain. 
By Robert L. Galloway. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
Galloway has produced an excellent little book. 
Forbearing to enter into technical details, under- 
stood only in the mining world, he has sketched 
in pleasant lines the development of an indus- 
try which, from its supreme importance, ought 
to be of interest to every Englishman. Ata 
time when a Royal Commission is busily en- 
gaged in an enquiry into the causes of accidents 
in coal mines, we turn with special curiosity to 
those parts of the work which deal with the 
means of lessening the miner’s risks. On this 
subject the information, without being any- 
thing like exhaustive, is sufficiently full and 
satisfactory. The writer enters at some length 
into the famous controversy as to the invention 
of the original safety lamp ; and, though Stephen- 
son’s partisans will probably be displeased with 
some of his remarks, we believe that he holds 
the balance between the rival claimants with 
much fairness. As a proof that Mr. Galloway 
has brought his information well up to date, 
we may remark that he mentions the recently 
suggested use of caustic lime in breaking down 
coal—a method which, if capable of successful 
application on a large scale, may eventually 
supersede the practice of blasting, and thus re- 
move one of the many sources of danger to 
which the miner is exposed. 


Geology. By A. H. Green. Part I—Physical 
Geology. (Rivingtons.) Prof. Green, of the 
Yorkshire College of Science, has issued a new 





geolo The work has been greatly expanded, 
capectaliy in those parts which relate to 
mineralogy and petrology. In the first edition 
the sketch of mineralogy was much too slender 
to form a satisfactory introduction to the science : 
hence this part of the work has been recast and 
amplified so as to present a fairly complete out- 
line of mineralogy, such as is suited to the use 
of geological students who require only a very 
general knowledge of minerals. A new chapter 
on metalliferous deposits will be acceptable to 
the student of mining. In the department of 
petrology so much has of late been accomplished 
as to render considerable alteration necessary. 
In its improved form Prof. Green’s work is 
probably the best English treatise that can be 
used by a student who desires a really sound 
knowledge of physical geology. 


Science in Short Chapters. By W. Mattieu 
Williams. (Chatto and Windus.) One of the 
papers in this volume—that in which the 
writer criticises Dr. Siemens’s theory of the 
constitution of the sun—is here printed, we 
believe, for the first time; but the rest 
have already appeared in various journals. 
We note with satisfaction that the writer is 
careful to specify in each case the source 
from which the article has been taken, and 
in most cases the date of its original appear- 
ance. Mr. Mattieu Williams is undoubtedly 
able to present scientific subjects to the popular 
mind with much clearness and force; and these 
essays may be read with advantage by those 
who, without having had special training, are 
yet sufficiently intelligent to take interest in 
the movement of events in the scientific world. 


The Geological Record for 1878. Edited by 
W. Whitaker and W. H. Dalton. (Taylor and 
Francis.) Accustomed for several years to look 
forward to the punctual appearance of this 
annual record, we are surprised to find the 
present volume so far behind date. It appears, 
from the Preface, that the delay has mainly 
arisen through the failure of one of the 
honorary sub-editors to supply the usual 
abstracts of papers, and thus it comes to pass 
that the present volume has been published 
without the section on American geology. 
This is, of course, a very serious drawback to 
its utility; but, setting this omission aside, the 
rest of the work is more than usually valuable. 
We are glad to notice on the title-page the 
name of Mr, Dalton as associate-editor, since 
we have reason to know how energetically Mr. 
Dalton has worked, not only on this yolume, 
but on several of its predecessors. 


The Harveian Oration for 1880. By John W. 
Ogle. (Privately printed.) The task of a 
Harveian orator grows harder year by year, as 
all the facts bearing on Harvyey’s life and 
scientific activity are used up. To Dr. Ogle 
it has clearly been a labour of love; he lingers 
over every page of his own work, adding foot- 
notes and appendices without end. Indeed, the 
‘* adversaria ’ take up much more than half of 
the book, and deal with topics as far removed 
from each other as the school of Salerno and 
the relation of knowledge to action. Like 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which it 
resembles in the amazing multitude of its 
quotations, Dr. Ogle’s volume is not to be read 
at a sitting, but taken up at leisure moments 
and enjoyed deliberately. Every page contains 
something instructive, or, at any rate, some- 
thing of interest, even to the general reader. 


Tue Association for the Advancement of 
Medicine by Research are issuing reprints of 
addresses delivered by eminent members of 
the profession on various occasions, dealing 
more or less directly with the subject of 
experimental research on living animals. We 
have received copies of papers by Mr. Bowman, 


edition of his excellent treatise on physical) Mr. John Simon, Prof. Humphry, and ‘Mr. 
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Robert McDonnell. They are all well worthy 


of perusal by those who are still uncertain as 
to the importance and value of the experimental 
method in the pursuit of biology, and the 
nature of the relation in which biological 
enquiry stands towards the practice of medicine 
and surgery. The chief benefits conferred by 
the former upon the latter are indirect; the 
whole intellectual atmosphere is gradually 
changed, though it may be difficult to say in 
what the change consists at any given moment. 
This is the truth most difficult of apprehension 
to the uninitiated; and these publications, 
coming from men of recognised authority in 
their several departments, will do much to 
impress it upon the public mind. 

THE author of The Remote Antiquity of Man 
not Proven (Elliot Stock) has unwittingly per- 
formed a useful piece of work. His strenuous 
efforts to establish a hopeless thesis have 
resulted in such a ludicrous fiasco that others 
may possibly be induced to take the lesson to 
heart, and avoid wasting their energies in the 
vain attempt to overthrow some of the uni- 
versally accepted conclusions of modern science. 
The evident labour bestowed upon the work 
will thus not have been quite thrown away. 
But surely even this writer might have aban- 
doned his self-imposed task when he found 
himself driven to suggesting an antediluvian 
Negro-type present in Noah’s family itself in 
order to meet the difficulties created by the 
appearance of this type on early Egyptian 
monuments. After such a tour de force, the 
affiliation of the Polynesian to the Chinese and 
Semitic languages, the acceptance of Cham- 
pollion’s Egyptian chronology, the unity of 
mankind deduced from the Australian boome- 
rang, the denial of a Stone age, which is 
merely ‘‘ an ingenious conception for eking out 
the long period required by the theory of man’s 
remote antiquity,” became comparatively easy 
assumptions. At the same time, the author of 
these bold feats has perhaps, on the whole, done 
wisely to preserve the anonymous. 


Mr. RowLanp Warp, of 166 Piccadilly, has 
sent us a second edition of his Sporteman’s Hand- 
book, which consists, first, of elaborate rules for 
the preserving of skins and heads, and, second, 
of a short guide to the chief hunting-grounds 
of the world. To this latter part is added a 
series of plates giving the horns of various 
kinds of deer, antelope, &c. For its size, no 
book could be more practical and thorough than 
this. It is handsomely bound in what we take 
to be alligator skin. 


WE have received the first three numbers (A 
to K) of a German Dictionary of Pharma- 
cognosy, limited to drugs derived from the 
vegetable kingdom. This dictionary forms part 
of the Encyklopidie der Naturwissenschaften in 
course of publication by E. Trewendt, of 
Breslau. After a botanical description of each 
plant, we have a short account of its chemical 
composition and essential constituents, of pos- 
sible adulterations and tests for purity; its 
medicinal uses are then briefly indicated, and 
its history traced. The work of compilation 
seems carefully done; and the book will prove 
of use not merely to students of the Materia 
Medica, but to all those who are interested, 
whether commercially or otherwise, in the sub- 
ject of economic botany. 








THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


A LEoruURE on the transit of Venus was 
delivered at the Royal Artillery Institution last 
week by Capt. G. Mackinlay, a member of the 
transit party proceeding to Jamaica. The lec- 
turer referred to the rarity of the transits, only 
two occurring in a century. Photographs were 
shown of the appearance of the planet at various 





stages of its orbit, at times resembling a 
miniature full moon, and at others a new moon, 
but with the horns much finer and longer. 
The several methods of finding the distance of 
the earth from the sun were described; and it 
was explained that the approaching transit is 
expected to confirm the corrected result de- 
duced by Sir George Airey from seventy-four 
observations of the last transit in 1874—that 
the distance is 93,300,000 miles, and not the 
95,000,000 previously accepted, which was based 
upon Halley’s method used in the transits of 
1761 and 1769. Delisle’s method of computing 
was next explained. It was used in the last 
transit, and will be used again in this. The 
greatest duration of the transit, which takes 
place on December 6, will be sixteen minutes, 
first visible in the Southern hemisphere. At 
the Cape of Good Hope it will commence about 
2.12 p.m.; in Jamaica, about 9 a.m.; and in 
England, about 2.5 p.m. 

The cost of the British expedition will be 
defrayed by the Treasury; and the arrange- 
ments are undertaken by a committee of the 
Royal Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Stone, Radcliffe Observer, Oxford. The ob- 
servers will be divided into three groups—one 
in the West Indies, another at the Cape, and 
the third in Australia. The West Indian group 
embraces three stations—viz., Barbadoes, at 
which Mr. Talmage and Lieut. Thomson will 
observe; Jamaica, with Dr. Copeland and 
Capt. Mackinlay; and Bermuda, with Mr. 
Plume and Lieut. Neate. In the Cape group, 
which includes Madagascar, there will be four 
stations, worked partly by observers from 
England, and partly by observers from the 
Cape Observatory—the former at Madagascar 
and Aberdeen Road, and the latter at the Cape 
Observatory and Montague Road. In addition 
to the above, two Jesuits—Father Perry and 
Father Lidgreaye—will go to Madagascar, 
being conveyed in H.M.S. Fawn; also, Mr. 
Marth will go from England to Aberdeen Road 
at the Cape. In the Australian group the 
observers from England are Oapt. Morris and 
Oapt. Darwin, and Mr. Peake, who goes out 
at his own expense, and taking his own instru- 
ments, but working with the party. Other 

laces in Australia will be worked from Mel- 

ourne Observatory; and the New Zealand 
party will consist of Col. Tupman and Lieut. 
Coke. In addition to these observers, many 
others are going on their own account. Dr. 
Pearson, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is 
thus going to Jamaica. All the observers have 
been trained by Mr. Stone at Oxford ; and the 
Jamaica party, which is the last to leave, will 
sail from London on October 17. All will 
use the same kind of instruments, and record 
minutely their observations and notes, inde- 
pendently of one another. 

The French expedition will observe the 
transit from two stations in South America— 
one at Carmen de Platagones, and another at 
Santa Cruz; and the Brazilian astronomers 
will observe from Rio Janeiro, Pernambuco, 
Cape Horn, and the West Indies. 

he Union Steamship Company’s steamer 
Durban, which sailed from Southampton on 
October 6, had among her passengers Prof. S. 
Newcomb, Lieut. T. L. Casey, Ensign Holcourt, 
and Ensign Alke, who form the expeditionary 
party sent by the United States Government 
to witness the transit. It is probable that their 
station will be at Beaufort, three hundred miles 
from Cape Town, where there is almost in- 
variably a clear sky. Other American parties 
have gone to Patagonia, to Valparaiso, and to 
New Zealand. 











SOIENCE NOTES. 


In the October number of the (Geological 
Magazine Mr. J. Starkie Gardner proposes a 
revised classification of the Eocene strata of 
Great Britain. It has been frequently sug- 
gested that English geologists should follow 
their Continental brethren in recognising 
between the Eocenes and Miocenes an Oli- 
gocene division. If this division be admitted, 
it will absorb all the strata now called Upper 
Eocene, including the classical Fluvio-marine 
series of the Isle of Wight. The remaining 
Eocene beds will then require re-arrangement. 
Mr. Gardner proposes to characterise the Upper 
and Middle Bagshot beds as Upper Eocenes ; 
then to place the Lower Bagshots and the 
London clay in the division of the Middle 
Eocenes; and to include all the remaining 
strata down to the top of the chalk in the Lower 
Eocene series. Perhaps the most notable change 
suggested by this revision is the transfer of the 
London clay from the Lower to the Middle 
group of the Eocene strata. 


THe last number we have received of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. li., 
art ii., No. 1) is devoted entirely to entomology. 
t contains three papers by Dr. O. F. von Mol- 
lendorf, of Hongkong, and two by Mr. J. Wood- 
Mason, of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. A 
note appended laments that the greater part of 
the impression of one of the plates has been 
destroyed by white ants. 


Mr. Witttam E, A. Axon has written for 
the Companion to the Almanac a paper on “ In- 
sects Injurious to Agriculture.” 


Mr. J. A. WEstTwoop OLIvER, of Glasgow, 
has in the press a pamphlet on the comet of 
1880 and the effects which may be expected to 
follow its absorption in the sun. 


Dr. BERTILLON’s mortality statistics pub- 
lished in the recently issued Annuaire statistique 
de la Ville de Paris show that the conditions of 
existence in the capital of France are distinctly 
unfavourable to both the reproduction and pro- 
longation of human life. In 1880 the number 
of deaths registered in Paris exceeded by 20,000 
the returns from any population of the same 
size distributed over the centre of France; 
while, taking the same basis for estimating the 
proportion of births, Paris was in default by 
10,000. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. Rivineron will shortly publish a 
volume of essays by Oxford men, somewhat 
similar to the volume entitled Hellenica that 
appeared in 1880, and likewise edited by Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott. But these essays will deal 
solely with the works of Aristotle, omitting the 
strictly scientific treatises, Mr. T. Case, of 
Corpus, will write on the Organon; Mr. R. L. 
Nettleship, of Balliol, on the Metaphysics; Mr. 
W. Wallace, the new Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, on the De Ouaelo and the 
Physics; Mr. A. OC. Bradley, formerly of 
Balliol, and now of the new Liverpool Univer- 
sity, on the Lthics; the Rey. E. Wallace, who 
has recently issued an independent edition of 
the work, on the De Anima; and the editor 
himself, on the Poetics—a work which has 
but recently taken its place in the Oxford 
curricul um. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions M. Halévy read a paper upon “ The 
Belief of the Semitic Races in the Immortality 
of the Soul.” His object was to prove the 
aflirmative—that the Semitic races did believe 
in existence after death, at least in some form. 
The cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrians 
contain many allusions to a future state, and 
even give elaborate descriptions of the other 
world. The goddess Astarte descends to that 
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world to look for her lover Tammuz. A warrior 
who has died in battle is represented as enjoy- 
ing perfect bliss. Certain deities have for their 
appellations ‘‘ he (or she) who recalls the dead 
to life. Among the Hebrews, it must be 
admitted, nothing can be found so explicit. 
But this silence is partly to be explained by 
the fact that the Bible represents a polemical 
literature which aimed at obliterating all traces 
of the early polytheistic superstitions. And 
yet traces of a belief in a future state and 
another world may be discovered. M. Halévy 
quoted the story of the witch of Endor; the 
word ‘‘ scheol,” equivalent to the Greek Hades, 
a land of shades; and the phrase ‘‘ gathered to 
his fathers.” 


_ In the catacombs of San Gennaro dei Poveri 
in Naples a column of travertine has been 
found bearing an inscription in square Hebrew 
characters, with the word ‘‘ Priapos” written 
above it in Greek. The latest attempt to read 
it has been made by Sig. S. de Benedetti, who, 
in a communication to the Royal Academy of 
Naples, proposes the following two alternative 
renderings :—(1) ‘‘(Ye will find) the excess by 
measuring the trough of flour. The province 
rejoices (to which) the sovereign makes the 
gift (of plenty).” (2) ‘‘ Through the abundance, 
when one measures the meal-tub, the province 
- om (to which) the Sovereign makes the 
gi “a 


Tue forthcoming volumes in the series en- 
titled “Die grossen Religionen und Glaubens 
bekentnisse des Ostens,” published by Otto 
Schulze, of Leipzig, will be Zoroaster, by Dr. K. 
Geldner; Muhammed, by Prof. Ludolf Krehl; 
and the second part of the German translation 
of Dr. Kern’s Buddhism. 


THE last two parts of Hépfner and Zacher’s 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie (xiv. 2, 3) con- 
tain an important investigation of the system of 
accentuation in Notker’s Boethius, where the 
accents are marked with great accuracy and 
regularity, by O. Fleischer. The general result 
is that the accentuation follows very definite 
laws, agreeing generally with those laid down 
by Lachmann from the metrical point of view. 
The same numbers also contain an investigation 
of the word-order in the same text, which will 
be continued. 


THE first number of the Arkiv for nordisk 
Filologi, edited by Gustay Storm (Christiania : 
Cappelen), has appeared, containing articles by 
Bugge, Fritzner, Hoffory, the editor, and others. 
G. Stjernstrém gives a full list of books and 
essays relating to the Northern languages pub- 
lished in 1881, 





FINE ART. 
COMPETITION.—£1,000 in PRIZES.—CHRISTMAS CARD ALBUMS 
and FANCY ARTICLES,—Messrs. HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER, 
Publishers, 41, Jewin-street, London, E.C., will give the sum of £1,900 in 
Prizes for the most tasteful selection and best arrangement of their Christ- 


mas Cards in Albums or Scrap-book: 
for prospectus and full particulars. 





s. Ask your Stationer or Fancy Dealer 








Ancient Scottish Lake- Dwellings or Orannogs. 
With a Supplementary Chapter on Remains 
of Lake-Dwellings in England. By Robert 
Munro. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) 


Tue memory of the Scottish and Irish lake- 
dwellings has never been wholly lost. Those 
of Ireland seem in some instances to 
have been held as places of defence down 
to the seventeenth century; in Scotland, 
though their military value may have ceased 
earlier, some of them continued to be inhabited, 
or the memory of their being used as habita- 
tions to have remained, until about the same 
period. The word “ crannog” is understood to 
mean an artificial island, but we conceive 





that it has been applied to natural islands 
also when used as bases for buildings of 
wood or stone. Mr. Robertson was, we 
believe, the first person who directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the word, with the 
same signification, existed in Scotland as 
well as in Ireland. In certain articles drawn 
up in 1608 in the Register of the Secret 
Council it is provided that “the haill houssis 
of defence strong-holdis and cranokis... 
be vsit at his Maiesty’s pleasor.’”’” We have 
here evidence of lake-dwellings, but it by no 
means follows that these “ cranokis” were 
timber structures, or, indeed, artificial works 
of any kind. 

The interest now felt in Scottish lake- 
dwellings has been in a great measure excited 
by the remarkable revelations of those of 
Switzerland. A few antiquaries of the last 
and of the beginning of the present century 
had given scanty notices of them; but-it was 
not until the Swiss archaeologist had un- 
folded for us a new chapter in the history of 
man that the Scottish examples became 
objects of scientific study. Even now there is 
not one of them that has been examined with 
that minute care which is needed to bring 
out every point of history that has been 
preserved. 

On almost all questions of prehistoric 
archaeology it is unsafe to generalise except 
with extreme caution. It seems, however, 
from the evidence at present before us, that 
the Scottish lake-dwellings are later both in 
time and in historical development than those 
of Switzerland. All those described by Mr. 
Munro must be classed as belonging to the 
Iron age. A few flints and stone hammers, it 
is true, have been discovered, but the chief 
“finds” point to the latter time. Of course, 
the fact that they were used when men had 
learned how to work iron, and were in the 
habit of employing it freely, does not neces- 
sarily prove that they were built by men who 
possessed this knowledge. The Iron men may 
have lived in dwellings constructed by their 
Bronze or Stone predecessors. ‘There is, of 
course, a chance of this, but it is no more 
than a chance, and Dr. Munro’s book fur- 
nishes no evidence to remove such an opinion 
out of the region of mere guess-work ; we 
gather, indeed, that he himself does not give 
it countenance. His opinion is that 


‘* the lake-dwellings in the South-west of Scot- 
land were constructed by the Celtic inhabitants 
as a means of protecting their lives and moveable 
property when, upon the frequent withdrawal of 
the Roman soldiers from the district, they were 
left single-handed to contend against the Angles 
= = East and the Picts and Scots on the 
0 ‘ed 


This is certainly a very modest estimate of 
their age—too modest, as we think, to satisfy 
all the requirements of the case. That some 
of them were used at the time he indicates is 
quite certain, for in the crannog at Loch- 
spouts, in Ayrshire, a fragment of a bowl of 
Samian ware was found, and in that at 
Buston, in the same county, a very singular 
forged coin, made of thin plates of gold 
fastened upon a copper core. This relic, Mr. 
Evans says, ‘‘ belongs to a class of trientes 
which have been found almost exclusively in 
England, and are probably of Saxon origin.” 
These objects—and others might be quoted— 





demonstrate that the crannogs where they 
were found were in existence, and probably 
inhabited, after the time when the pottery 
and the little coin were made; but they 
no more show that the structure and the 
relics are of the same age than do the shil- 
lings and half-crowns of Charles I., a hoard 
of which was found some thirty years ago 
among the ruins of the abbot’s house at 
Fountains, go to prove that those monastic 
buildings were erected in the seventeenth 
century. 

Dr. Munro speaks with authority, as he 
has personally witnessed excavations at the 
more important lake-dwellings, and has, we 
should gather, left but few unexamined. He 
is, moreover, a careful observer, and one well 
read in the literature of the subject. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, we cannot but 
think that he has made the uncommon error 
of minimising the antiquity of the objects 
with whose history he deals. That the 
Scotch crannogs described in his book belong 
to the Iron age we consider proved, but we 
have no evidence whatever as to when that 
period began in North Britain ; that it was 
far earlier than the Roman occupation seems 
certain. As we have not personally examined 
the Scottish lake-dwellings, we can only 
suggest with diffidence what seems to us a mark 
of a somewhat greater antiquity than that 
which Dr. Munro allows. Is it not a matter 
of fact that in some instances true peat has 
accumulated to a considerable extent over the 
timbers? The rate of the growth of peat in 
Scotland has not been ascertained, but the 
most recent investigators are of opinion that 
it is very slow. 

In the Appendix a crystal object found at 
Lochspouts is engraved. The ornament is quite 
new to us. Is it acharm, or can it have formed 
the centre knob or boss in the binding of some 
richly decorated breviary or gospel-book ? 
Crystals very similar, but oblong in form— 
like a Brazil nut—may be seen in some of the 
rich covers of books of early date, and a few 
that have been detached are preserved in col- 
lections. One such object forms part of a 
crystal necklace in the Ashmolean Museum, 
and another in private hands was employed, 
not so very many years ago, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire for the purpose of seeing 
spirits. If this relic be, indeed, a book-boss, 
it makes it probable that the crannog was at 
one time inhabited, or at least visited, by 
Christian missionaries. 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 








DR. SCHLIEMANN’S “ ILIOS.” 


WE have received from Herr W. Dérpfeld, of 
Athens, who has beer occupied professionally as 
architect (with M. J. Hifler, of Vienna) at His- 
sarlik for five months, a conclusive reply to Dr. 
Brentano’s speculations on this subject. His 
letter is far too long for insertion, but we extract 
from it the following points:—Herr Dirpfeld 
justly notes that all the personal observers of the 
sites are convinced of the absurdity of assigning 
any other site than Hissarlik for the ancient 
Troy ; it is only the ‘‘ envious pedant ” sitting at 
home who invents objections. Recognising *1x 
distinct layers of habitation—the alleged Lydian 
being only guaranteed by pottery, and there- 
fore uncertain—the writer states that the second 
and sixth (counting from below) are clearly 
the most important. Of these, the sixth 1s, 
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without doubt, the Novum Ilium of the Roman 
times. But in the case of both this and the 
lowest but one (second) a regular levelling of 
the whole site took place for the purpose of new 
building. The level of the second town is 
several métres over the first, or original settle- 
ment on the native soil, which must therefore 
have been very old. The plan and buildings of 
the second city are really large and a 
The principal buildings of burnt bricks M. 
Dérpfeld believes to have been temples. The 
most recent excavations (this year) have shown 
that a large town, extending far beyond the 
mound of Hissarlik, surrounded these build- 
ings, which were the acropolis of the town. 
The destruction of this town and all its build- 
ings was complete, the structures on the acro- 
eae being actually razed to the ground after 
they were burnt with fire. Thus the language 
of the —— poets seems confirmed, and this 
town is to be set down as Homer’s Troy. There 
is no evidence how long the site was desolate, 
probably not very long, for a small and shabby 
pulation re-occupied the acropolis only, and 
Bult rude houses on the rough and unequal 
surface of the ruins. The old city wall was 
patched and restored, apparently with stones 
from the now deserted lower town, which 
became a mere field. Some of the remains of 
this poor village still stood six feet high when 
found in the excavations. This was the town 
which Dr. Schliemann at first set down as the 
burned Troy, whereas he now recognises that 
the burnt stratum belongs to the second town. 
Such corrections, as M. Dirpfeld remarks, are 
to be expected from every original and honest 
investigator. A thin layer of earth separates 
this town from the fourth, of which many walls 
remain, with isolated marks of fire. The re- 
peated destructions of houses and scattering of 
materials had partially filled up the hollow 
between the acropolis and lower town, so that 
the fifth town spreads over a larger area than 
the third and fourth. Over its ruins comes the 
at and imposing Roman Ilium, with public 
uildings of marble, and elegant — houses 
in the lower town. These are the facts, recti- 
fied and cleared up by the later excavations. 
M. Dorpfeld is convinced that the second city 
must be the Troy of Priam. Brentano’s asser- 
tion that this must be the town burnt by Fimbria 
is so absurd that it needs no refutation, but it 
may be stated that all remains and inscriptions 
of the Macedonian period are found more than 
sixteen feet over this stratum. Surely, then, 
the controversy should be regarded as settled, 
by all reasonable men. 








THE COPTS OF EGYPT AND THEIR 
CHURCHES. 
Ii. 

Tut church of the Virgin Mary, called ZH 
Moallaka, is a very interesting one; itis built on 
the upper floors of the great Roman towers, 
before mentioned. It has a nave, south aisle, 
two north aisles, and three eastern apsidal 
chapels, with narthex and atrium at the west. 
A small chamber in the south part of the 
narthex is the baptistery. A corresponding 
chamber on the north contains a wine-press for 
the sacramental wine. It has fine inlaid and 
carved screens, a beautiful marble pulpit in the 
nave, enriched with mosaic; and some remains 
of a very beautiful mosaic payement in Opus 
Alexandrinum. The epiphany tank is in the 
north aisle. 

St. Berberra, in the same dayr, or enclosure, 
has a nave and two aisles, with seven eastern 
chapels. Some of its fine old screens have 
recently been destroyed. 

Mari Girghis (St. George) is a small church, 
with nave, aisles, and a central apse. 

El Adra (the Virgin) has three eastern apses, 
but is not divided into nave and aisles. 





St. Michael (now the Jews’ synagogue) has 
nave, aisles, and a central apse. The Coptssold 
this church, some centuries ago, to the Jews, to 
whom they owed a large sum of money. 

St. George (the Greek Ohurch) is chiefly 
remarkable for the magnificent Rhodian tiles 
which line the walls of the apse and other 
parts of the church ; like El Moallaka, it is built 
in the upper part of the Roman towers. 

the above churches are contained within 
the walls of the Kasr-es-Shemmah, or Roman 
fortress. 

The dayr next in importance to this is that 
called Dayr Abou Sepheen (St. Mercurius). It 
contains three churches :— 

1. Anba Shenouda.—A church with wide nave, 
narrow «isles, and three eastern chapels. The 
baptistery on the south contains the epiphany 
tank, as well as the font. It has four chapels 
and two baptisteries on an upper floor. 

2. Sitt Miriam (the Virgin Mary)—A small 
church with nave, aisles, three eastern chapels, 
and a baptistery in the south-west corner; it 
has suffered very much from restoration within 
the last three years. 

3. Abou Sepheen.—A fine church with beautiful 
screens and magnificent mosaics in the apse, 
behind the marble seats, and bishop’s throne. 
Some of the pictures on the iconostasis are un- 
usually gool The plan of this church is 
peculiar, The nave is very wide, and the isles 
are little more than passages. The font stands 
at the east end of the south aisle. On the 
north is an extensive building in two stories 
containing many chapels and a second font. 
There are, altogether, in this church, seven 
altars on the ground floor, and seven above on 
the upper floor. 

The church of St. Menas stands about half 
way between Old and New Oairo. It has a 
nave with aisles, three eastern apses, and on 
the south a wing containing a baptistery and 
two other chapels. 

Hart-es-Zuweyleh— A church with nave and 
four small aisles and four eastern chapels. A 
wing at the north-west angle contains a chapel 
dedicated to St. Mercurius, with three altars and 
a pulpit. 

arther away from New Cairo, and near the 
Nile, are two dayrs close together :— 

Dayr Tedrush, containing two churches—(1) 
St. Tedrush (Theodore), and (2) Abou Kir and 
Johanna (St. John). 

Dayr el Babloun (Babylon), containing the 
church of Sitt Miriam. In this dayr the 
ancient name of Old Cairo—Babylonia—still 
survives. 

Farther south, up the river, are Dayr Melek 
Michaeel and Dayr Miriam, each containing a 
monastery and one church. 

The above list includes most of the Coptic 
churches of Old Cairo, every one of which con- 
tains much that is interesting and beautiful 
both in the structure and plan of the building 
and in its furniture and various fittings. These 
last are, unfortunately, rapidly disappearing 
through the decay and neglect consequent on 
the present degraded state of the Coptic wor- 
ship and the ignorance of the priests. 

Of the many altars in each church, only one 
is ever used now; the altars themselves have 
become receptacles for rubbish; and MS. 
service-books, vestments, and sacred vessels are 
often stowed away in some dark corner, almost 
buried in dust, slowly rotting away or being 
destroyed by rats and mice. 

I will now describe the furniture of the Coptic 
churches, 

Altars.—The form of the Coptic altars is very 
curious ; they vary in size, but in other respects 
are made on one model. They average about 
five feet long, three feet high, and a little more 
than three feet deep from back to front. Rn 
are built of brick or stone, generally stu . 
and haye a stone top, which, unlike the mensa 
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of the Western Church, is made of several stones, 
and does not project beyond the body of the 
altar. In the altar itself a large hollow is 
formed, with an arched opening at the back— 
probably meant originally to hold the relics of 
a saint, like the “‘sepulchrum” of a Western 
altar. Some of the early altars in Ravenna, 
which date from the eighth to the tenth cen- 
tury, have a similar arrangement. The 
mensa, or slab, rests on a great block of marble, 
which is hollowed out, and has a door, so that 
the relics could be inspected. In later times, 
in the Western Church, the relics were always 
carefully cemented up by the bishop at the time 
of consecration. In the Greek Church, also, the 
altars are built hollow; the cavity is called the 
@adraccldiov, because originally it was used as a 
piscina, in which to pour the rinsings of the 

vessels at Mass. This custom became 
obsolete, and the hollow was then used as an 
aumbry to hold the Mass vessels and vestments. 

To return to the Coptic altars. On the top 
there is a rectangular sinking in the mensa, 
about an inch deep, and generally about two 
feet long by nine inches wide. In this sinking 
is fitted a slab of wood, on which is incised a 
floreated cross within a circle; above it, the 
letters A and Ic—xx; below it, Xc—oc and @, 

At the celebration of Mass the chalice and 
paten are placed on this wooden board. This is 
@ curious reversal of the Latin use, which 
provides that if the altar is of wood it shall have 
a piece of stone or marble let into it, on which 
the chalice and paten are to stand during the 
consecration of the elements. 

The Coptic altars are vested in one tightly 
fitting silk cover over the whole; this is gener- 
ally embroidered with a large cross ia front. 

The high altar of Abou Sergeh and other 
churches stands under a domed baldacchino, 
resting on four slender white marble columns. 
The dome is of stucco, decorated with painting. 
In some churches side altars, as well as the 
high altar, have a baldacchino over them. 

Tanks for ablution.—These exist in eve 
church. In Abou Sergeh, besides the well 
and sink in the choir, there is a tank three feet 
square in the women’s compartment, and a 
large deep one, about eight feet long and six 
feet wide, in the narthex. These are generally 
covered over with loose boards. 

The large one in the narthex is called the 
‘epiphany tank,” and is used about midnight 
on the eve of the Festival of the Gheetas, when 
the male part of the Coptic congregation plunge 
into it to commemorate the baptism of Christ. 
The smaller tanks were used for ablutions 
before the services, and also for a caremony on 
Maundy Thursday, when the priest washes 
the feet of some of the congregation. A some 
what analogous custom existed in early times in 
the Western Church. In the atrium of the 
early Roman basilicas there was a well at 
which the congregation washed before entering 
the church. Examples still exist, among others, 
in Rome at San Clemente, and in Milan at 
Sant’ Ambrogio. 

Lecterns.—These vary in number: in Abou 
Sergeh there are three in the choir. They are 
square stands with a slightly sloping book-rest, 
and have each a tall candlestick placed at their 
side. They are of wood, with fine panelling and 
lattice-work, with ornaments and inscriptions 
inlaid in ivory. The lower part forms a cup- 
board to hold the service-books. They stand 
facing east, not towards the congregation. 

Vestments.—Special priestly vestments are, as 
a rule, only worn at the service of the Mass. 
On other occasions the priests wear ordinary 
oriental dress with black turbans, which they 
do not remove even on entering the Hékel, 
though they take off their shoos before passing 
behind the veil. 

The vestments now in use do not resemble 
those of the Western Church, though the old 
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pictures show copes, chasubles, and albs of the 
usual Latin form. 

The present Mass vestment is something like 
a dalmatic; a maniple (émpeviniov) like a short 
sleeve is worn on each arm, anda broad stole 
(émcrpaxfdsov), the two strips of which are brought 
together and buttoned down the front, so as to 
form one wide band. These are all generally 
of silk, richly ornamented with rude figures of 
saints or flowing patterns and inscriptions, 
either in appliqué work or else embroidered in 
silk and gold thread. A few are of fine linen. 
Small square corporals are also used at Mass, 
worked with an elaborate cross in gold and 
coloured silks. 

The close-fitting altar-coverings are em- 
broidered in a similar way with figures of saints 
and angels, rude in outline, but executed with 
very beautiful minute stitches, either on a silk 
or linenground, The veils which hang before 
the three doors of the iconostasis are generally 
of silk with a large cross in the middle, sur- 
rounded by embroidered figures of saints and 
inscriptions both in Coptic and Arabic. But 
very little of this fine needlework is older than 
the seventeenth century. 

Altar plate—The chalice and paten are of 
silver, but are in most cases modern. At the 
Communion the bread is put into the wine and 
both kinds administered together in a spoon. 
Most churches have several of these spoons, 
which are often not real silver, but a base white 
metal. Many of them have inscriptions in 
Arabic commemorating the fact of their being 
gifts tothe church. The following is a specimen 
of these dedicatory inscriptions :—‘‘ A gitt to 
the church of the glorious martyr, the Prince 
Tedriish [St. Theodore], between the two hills; 
[for it] reward me, O Lord.” The Copts mix 
cold water with the wine, not hot as the Greeks 
do, Thecommunicants do not kneel, but receive 
the elements standing. 

Fans.—For use at Mass to drive away flies 
or gnats lest they should fall into the chalice. 
These are still used in the Greek Church, and 
were used in early times throughout the West. 
The liturgy of St. Clement (Apost. Constits., 
b. 8, c. 12) directs that two deacons, one on each 
side of the altar, are to hold fans ( /labella) made 
of thin vellum, fine linen, or peacock’s feathers, 
The Coptic fans, like the Greek ones (f:midia), 
are made of silver. They are thin disks about 
seven inches in diameter, repoussé with rude 
figure of Cherubim, and scroll work patterns, 
‘They haye a socket into which fits a wooden 
handle. Their original use is quite forgotten; 
and the Coptic priests now appear to use them 
only on the solemn occasions when the silver- 
cased textus, or book of the gospels, is set on 
a stand in the choir of the church with candles 
lighted round it. The silver fans are then stuck 
on iron prickets all round the book, and little 
wax candles are fastened on to them. 

J. HENRY MIDDLETON. 


(To be continued.) 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A COMPLETE re-arrangement of the pictures 
and sculpture in the National Portrait Gallery 
has been resolved on, and will be commenced 
forthwith. The portraits formerly in the 
British Museum and Hail of Serjeants’ Inn 
will no longer be kept apart, but incorporated 
chronologically in the general series. Every 
picture will have, according to rule, a distinct 
statement, on the frame, of the donor’s name. 
It is not intended to close the whole of the 
gallery during the alterations, but one portion 
or another will always be open to the public. 


Mr. Wrt11AM SHarr is at present compiling 
a Catalogue of the works (in all mediums) of 





the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, to form part of 


his forthcoming volume on the poet-painter’s 
work in art and literature. He will feel grateful 
if owners (other than those already communi- 
cated with) will address him at 13 Thorngate 
Road, Sutherland Gardens, W. 


THE Rey. H. White, Chaplain of the Savoy 
Chapel Royal, has lately bought and restored to 
its place a very interesting early painting, which 
formerly belonged to the chapel. Itis the centre 
leaf of a gabled triptych, painted on a walnut 
panel, with gilt gesso stamped enrichments. 
Lhe style of the work shows it to be the pro- 
duction of some second-rate Florentine painter 
of the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The subject is a Madonna and Child enthroned, 
with St. Peter and St. Paul at the sides; below 
are five other saints—viz., the Baptist, St. Mary 
Magdalene, St. Agnes, with a bishop and a 
female saint, both without any distinctive mark. 
The Virgin is clad in a green mantle lined with 
fur over a gold robe. The Baptist wears a 
crimson mantle over his camel-hair coat. The 
bishop has mitre, cope, and staff of gold, with 
jewelled orphreys and enrichments. ‘he other 
saints are mostly clad in gold, with patterns 
stamped in the gesso ground. A great deal of 
the gold has perished, showing the red under- 
painting. The frame of the picture appears to 
be original, but has been repaired and regilt, so 
that the marks of the hinges of the side leaves 
are concealed, 


TuE first gift to Manchester Royal Institu- 
tion, which, by its transfer to the corporation, 
must now be regarded as the art gallery of 
the city, has come from Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, who has presented four paintings by 
Ktty. They represent ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” 
‘‘Godfrey de Bouillon,” ‘‘A Peacock,” anda 
portrait of the artist. The institution may 
indeed be congratulated on its Kttys, for it 
already possessed in ‘‘ Tho Sirens” and ‘ The 
Storm” two fine and characteristic examples of 
his powers. 


WE are able to give some further details about 
the forthcoming Writings of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which Dr. J.-P. Richter has for the first time 
edited from the autograph MS. preserved in so 
many libraries of Europe. They will be pub- 
lished in two volumes imperial octavo, with 
220 original drawings reproduced by photo- 
engraving and about 450 other facsimile illus- 
trations. All Leonardo’s writings on painting, 
sculpture, and architecture will be given; also 
his observations on geography, geology, and 
astronomy, philosophical maxims, and miscel- 
laneous notes on personal events, literature, 
&c. ‘he price to subscribers will be eight 
— The publishers are Messrs. Sampson 

ow. 


THE last general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the current year will take place at 
22 Albemarle Street on ‘Thursday next, October 
19, at 5 p.m., when papers will be read on 
‘« Explorations in Aeolis,” by Prof. Sayce, and 
on ‘‘A New Statuette of Herakles,” by Mr. 
A. 8. Murray. 


Tue School of Art Wood-carving at South 
Kensington has re-opened atterthe usual summer 
vacation ; and we are requested to state that 
tree studentships in both the day classes and 
the evening classes are at present vacant. 
These studentships are maintained out of funds 
provided by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. The school is open to amateurs as 
well as to those who intend to make wood- 
carving a profession, 


WE understand that some time during the 
coming winter M. Lévy, the enterprising Paris 
publisher, proposes to arrange an exhibition 


of works of art at the Union centrale, 
in the Champs-Hlysées, to which M. Dutuit, 





so well known from his Manuel d’Estampes, 
of which two volumes have already appeared, 
will contribute, among other rarities, his 
fine and extensive collection of the etchings 
of Rembrandt. The details of the proposed 
exhibition are, we believe, not yet arranged ; 
but the superbly illustrated catalogues of those 
held in 1869 and again in 1878 are sufficient to 
assure us that in the hands of MM. Eugéne 
and Auguste Dutuit lies a storehouse of artistic 
wealth, alone sufficient to furnish a very con- 


siderable gallery. 


M. Liscu, Inspecteur des Monuments his- 
toriques, thus announces, in a letter to a friend, 
his recent discovery of a Gallo-Roman town 
near Poitiers :— 


‘Je viens de voir dans ma deraitre tournée des 
trouvailles magnifiques; c'est une ville entiére 
gallo-romaine que l’on a découverte aux environs 
de Poitiers : elle renferme un temple de soixante- 
dix mitres de facade, sur cent quatorze de longueur ; 
un ¢tablissement thermal qui couvre deux hectares, 
et qui posséde encore ses piscines, ses hypocaustes, 
ses canaux, ses dallages, etc.; un thédtre dont la 
scéne a quatre-vingt-dix mitres de large avec son 
enceinte de gradins, ses vomitoires ; enfin des rues 
entiéres, des maisons, des hdtelleries ; en tout pres 
de sept hectares de constructions, et ce n’est pas 
fini de fouiller. C’est un petit Pompei au centre 
de la France. Je ne vous parle pas des sculptures 
qui sont du meilleur style et qui, selon moi, doivent 
dater du IIe siecle, enfin d’une quantité d’objets de 
fer, de bronze, de terre, etc, C’est merveilleux !” 
SEVERAL provincial exhibitions are now 
open in France. Foremost among them, of 
course, is that of Rouen, which has long distin- 
guished itself by its display of local talent and 


by the eminent artists it has managed to attract: 


from elsewhere. Visitors to Normandy will 
be likely to find great interest in this year’s 
exhibition, which opened on October 1. Some 
of the first names in French art appear in its 
Catalogue. 

A NEW room has been opened in the exhibi- 
tion of the “ Union centrale des Arts décoratifs,” 
devoted to modern furniture made within the 
last twenty-five years. The exhibition has 
also been thrown open to the schools of 
Paris, who are conducted through it by their 
masters. 


EXCAVATIONS near Kingen, in the Neckar 
district, have resulted in the discovery of ten 
Roman graves, containing urns, amphorae, coins, 
&c., and also of the lower part of an altar with 
an inscription. 


We have already noticed Mr. Holl’s line 
engraving of Mr. Poole’s effective picture called 
‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which appears 
as frontispiece in the Portfolio this month. In 
truth, this October number is more than usually 
rich and interesting. Besides Mr. Hamerton’s 
description of some delightful mediaeval houses 
in Autun, the views of which make one very 
discontented with the efforts of our modern 
Queen Anne restoration, there is a suggestive 
article on ‘“‘D. G. Rossetti and Pictorialism in 
Verse,” by Mr. W. Sharp; and another, on 
‘* Assisi,” by Miss Julia Cartwright, full of her 
usual pleasant descriptions and suggestive 
musings. 

Wiru other excellent illustrations, the Revue 
des Arts décoratifs for September contains 4 
choice specimen of Lemercier’s chromo- 
lithography. The subject is a vase manu- 
factured by M. Christofle and exhibited at the 
Bordeaux exhibition of this year. It is of 
‘* bronze polychrome,” decorated with wisteria 
flowers and other ornaments. M. Victor 
Uhampier continues his review of the exhibi- 
tion of the Union centrale, and M. Edouard 
Garnier his practical hints upon painting on 
china. M. Champier’s article, which is this 
month devoted to “tissues,” is abundantly 
illustrated. - re 
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